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THE LANGUAGE OF THE HOSPITAL 
AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE PATIENT 


ANNA TERESA BAZIAK * 
ROBERT KNOX DENTAN * 


ye WRITERS would like to introduce their topic by quot- 
ing from an unpublished paper by their colleague and 
friend, Ida J. Orlando: 


An elderly patient, just arrived in the general ward of 
a modern hospital, is crying softly. While her sister helps 
her to bed, a harassed nurse rushes in, places a specimen 
bottle and several chart sheets on the bedside stand and 
immediately begins to write. 

“Do you have any jewelry with you?” asks the nurse. 

The patient moans and swallows hard, while the nurse 
sighs and wiggles her pen. “No,” says the patient. ‘Oh, 
my God, help me.” She covers her face with her hand, 
and moans. 

“Do you have any false teeth?” 

Still moaning, the patient shakes her head, then sud- 
denly tries to grab a small bottle from her sister. “Give 
me my pills, please don’t take them away.” 

The sister jumps back, saying, “You know you can't 
keep them.” : 

“Yes, but when I have the pain, I have to wait too 
long. I know this place, I've been here eight times.’ The 
old woman is sobbing. 

“Now, you know you can’t keep them here,” interjects 
the nurse. 

“I told you so,” the sister adds. 


* Miss Baziak is research associate, Yale University School of 
Nursing and director of nursing, Yale Psychiatric Institute. Mr. 
Dentan is a graduate student in the department of anthropology at 
Yale University. Drawings by William H. Schneider, vice-president, 
Donahue and Coe, New York City. 
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“But I can’t stand the pain. Oh, why doesn’t God help 
me?” 


“Can you give me a urine sample?” asks the nurse. 


pew an anthropologist’s point of view a hospital is a 
relatively isolated subculture. Doctors and nurses often live 
on the grounds; they go from place to place via underground 
tunnels; they eat, sleep and dance within the hospital; get 
their clothes washed at the hospital laundry; buy presents at 
the hospital gift shop; and often do not leave the hospital 
grounds for days at a time. 

Within hospital “culture,” roles are strictly defined. The 
doctor is the dominant figure. He diagnoses symptoms and 
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prescribes for his forty-odd patients. In hospitals these pre- 
scriptions are called ‘‘orders’’ and are entered in an ‘‘order 
book.’ The nurse is to carry out the doctor’s orders. She is 
not even supposed to give a patient a hot water bottle without 
a written “order.” A doctor or a nurse tends to refer to 
himself or herself as “we,” which seems to be shorthand for 
“we, the Hospital.” Last, the patient is to ‘‘cooperate’’—an- 
other frequently used hospital term—to make it possible for 
doctors and nurses to function with a minimum of disturb- 
ance. The patient does not call himself “‘we.’’ Requests made 


by the patient to the doctors and nurses are often called ‘‘com- 
y Se Pp 
plaints.” 


_ CONTENTIONS of this paper are (1) that instead of 
paying attention to the patient’s idiosyncratic problems, 
which may stem from the new environment, the unfamiliar 
disease and the patient’s past, doctors aad nurses tend to 
perceive only certain features of the patient’s condition, fea- 


tures which to an outsider may seem less significant than the 
ones which are ignored; (2) that this situation is the result 
of cultural and linguistic preconditioning. 

Doctors are frequently taught to think in terms of symp- 
toms to be diagnosed. Doctors’ language both reflects and 
constitutes part of this training. For many doctors, then, the 
patient is a symptom-vehicle, and such doctors perceive and 
respond to symptoms instead of patients. 

For example, after an examination, a doctor calls to a 
passing medical student, “Come on in here, there’s a finger 
you can do.” The doctor begins to describe the symptoms in 
a voice inaudible to the patient, whom they both ignore. 

“Hmmmm,” says the student, with enthusiasm. ‘Where 
do you open it?” 

The doctor answers, again inaudibly, and concludes ‘You 


get him all cleaned up. The only thing you need is a number 
eleven blade.” 


Then he goes away. 
In this example the neglect of the patient as a human 
being is striking. Although both the doctor and the medical 
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Symptom-vehicle 
(situation) 


7 





Dr's perception and behavior 
(diagnosis and prescription) Symptom (cue) 


student make comments which probably upset the patient, 
neither speaks to him. This neglect is made even more 
striking by the doctor's reference to the patient as a “finger.” 
Apparently, all that either responds to under these circum- 
stances is this abstraction from the total patient. 

Traditionally, the nurse is trained to be the doctor's “hand- 
maiden.” Furthermore, she tends to respond to the doctor's 
“orders” which are actually prescriptions) as if they were 
commands; indeed, the doctor often expects her to respond 
this way. Thus the patient may become an object upon which 
“orders” are to be carried out. This depersonalization of the 
patient may be carried so far that he is called by room number 
or symptom. This linguistic habit, in turn, increases the 
anonymity of the patient. The diagram on the following page 
illustrates this semantic relationship. 

In the example with which this paper opens, the nurse's 
apparently inappropriate responses result from her “‘orders”’ 
to “admit” the patient. 

Outside the hospital the nurse would probably have been 
sympathetic with the old woman's distress. Within the hos- 
pital, however, she responds to the “‘order’’ given her by her 
superiors, instead of to the patient. The nurse, therefore, 
ignores, i.e., doesn’t “perceive” any responses of the patient 
which cannot be used on the admission-form. 
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ie ANOTHER EXAMPLE, a nurse is reporting on a patient, 
characteristically called by room number. We quote again 


from the paper by Orlando: 


“She has one more dose of repeat methergen to go.” 

The head nurse interrupts, “Did you give her her 
Seconal? It’s no use, you know, because it takes such a 
long time to wake her up.” 

“T really had to shake her, too,” answers the nurse. 


To show that these inappropriate responses are the result 
of linguistic as well as cultural conditioning, take the example 
of Miss Reynolds. 


Three nurses and an aide are sitting in a ward office. 
A light flashes on the signal board indicating that a 
patient is calling for attention. 

Nurse No. 1: Oh, brother, there’s Miss Reynolds 
again. 

Nurse No. 2: What does she want now? She's had 
her morning care. 

AIDE: I hate to go in. She'll keep me there an hour. 
She acts as if she can’t lift a finger for herself. 

Nurse No. 1 To Nurse No. 3: You're new here. 
Would you mind going in? We get enough of her when 
you're not here. 

Nurse No. 3: All right. 


(After having seen the patient, who was lonely, un- 
comfortable and in pain, Nurse No. 3 decided to try to 
change the attitude of the staff. She returned to the 
office. ) 


Nurse No. 3: Poor Miss Reynolds. She has such a 
hard time getting out of bed. She seemed so weak. I 
had to support her with my arm when she walked. 
What's wrong with her? 

Nurse No. 1: Oh, she has metastatic carcinoma. She's 
been here for three weeks. I guess she does have some 
pain. 

For three months, each time Nurse No. 3 came to the 
ward she asked if she might take care of Miss Reynolds. 
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She followed this care by talking with the staff in this 
manner: ‘Miss Reynolds told me that she has no family. 
She said it makes being in the hospital especially lonely.” 

By the end of these three months, the behavior of the 
nurses toward Miss Reynolds had changed. They would 
fix her food in an attractive way, exercise more care in 
assisting her to move, bring her flowers from the rooms 
of discharged patients, and so forth. 


What is striking here is that Miss Reynolds, the patient, 
has not changed at all, although the interpretant behavior of 
the staff has changed radically. This fact, it seems to us, indi- 
cates that the nurses were not responding to the flesh-and- 
blood Miss Reynolds, but to the word “Miss Reynolds” in a 
verbal context such as ‘Miss Reynolds is not cooperative.” 
Since the phrase ‘‘Miss Reynolds” is phonemically unchanged, 
we are forced to the conclusion that it is the context of 
“orders which must be obeyed and with which Miss Reynolds 
does/does not interfere’’ that serves as the cue or sign for 
the nurses’ interpretant behavior. Miss Reynolds is, phrase 
and person, irrelevant, except as a sign vehicle. But by 
manipulating the context in which the phrase “Miss Reynolds” 
occurred so that it no longer designated a situation in which 
obedience to “orders” was impeded but rather denoted a 
lonely, sick old woman, Nurse No. 3 was able to create a 
completely new interpretant behavior among the nurses. 


ge A DENOTATION would, outside hospital culture, be 
very likely to occur. The contention of this paper is not 
that the inappropriate behavior of nurses and doctors results 
from stupidity or inhumanity, but that it is conditioned 
by the subculture in which it occurs and by the language 
this subculture uses—a language in which prescriptions are 
“orders,” patient’s comments “complaints,” and patients 
themselves numbers. Thus language is both the result and 
the cause of a situation in which sick people who come to an 
institution and take care of themselves are labeled ‘‘coopera- 
tive’ and those who make demands on the personnel are 
labeled “uncooperative.” 
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This sort of linguistic set-up seems to be an example of 
what Charles Morris calls “semiosis.""1 The doctors and 
nurses take account of the patient mediately, i.e., by means of 
something else. Symptoms and “orders” are examples of what 
Morris calls “signs,” insofar as doctors and nurses take ac- 
count of the patient because of the presence of symptoms or 
orders. The patient is a “sign vehicle’ and the behavior of the 
doctors and nurses is “interpretant.” 

The hospital is a very complex community. We have 
looked only at one aspect of this community and at how this 
aspect seems to inhibit the avowed functions of the hospital— 
namely, the meeting of a sick person's physical and emotional 
needs. 


1 Charles W. Morris, Foundations of the Theory of Signs, Vol. 1, 
No. 2 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 





THE THREAT OF CLARITY 


GARRETT HARDIN * 


H' WHO SPEAKS in favor of unclarity raises a justifiable 
suspicion that he merely seeks to attract attention; or 
worse, that he is promoting a subtle form of anti-intellectual- 
ism. To be accused of either is a serious matter, but every 
now and then, I think, someone must run the risk in hope of 
sensitizing us once more to the ever-present dangers of lan- 
guage. Language should periodically be put on trial, and 
when it is, even its accepted virtues, e.g., clarity, must be 
doubted. Those who judge must listen to a devil's advocate. 
This is the role I play here in pointing out the dangers of 
clarity—or, if you wish, of “clarity.” 

Language subserves two functions: communication and 
thinking. As regards the first, it is perhaps not possible use- 
fully to doubt the desirability of clarity. Of course, there is 
the superficial unclarity of tact, of poetry and parable, and 
of the replies of a skilled psychiatrist—but all these art forms 
can, from a more profound standpoint, be defended as real 
(though subtle) kinds of clarity in communication. 

It is only when we come to consider language in its role 
in thinking that we begin to see a sense in which it is doubt- 
ful if clarity is always desirable. Ours is a language-limited 
world. We not only speak our language: we think in it, as a 
fish lives in water. For the most part we see the world as our 
language tells us to. Each of the many languages has its 
peculiar limitations which shut out certain aspects or views 
of reality to those who speak but one language. He who 

* Department of Biological Sciences, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. This article originally appeared in The American 
Journal of Psychiatry (November, 1957) and is reprinted by per- 


mission. Dr. Hardin is the author of Nature and Man's Fate (1959) 
and has previously contributed to ETC. 
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“masters” but one language may thereby be mastered by it. To 
be completely “at home” in a language is to be structured to 
fit one particular and limited world of thought. 


A FEW SIMPLE EXAMPLES of the coupling of words to 
perception may be useful. Eskimos have separate words 
for falling snow, snow-on-the-ground, wind-driven-snow, 
snow-packed-into-ice, etc.; we make do with one word— 
snow. Half a world away, Argentine gauchos have names 
to distinguish some 200 different color-patterns in horses.? 
The reason for diversity is obvious in both cases: interest 
dictated by culture. But distinctions, once made, “feed back’’ 
into the mind and cause it to perceive as much or as little 
variety in the world as language has words for. The gaucho 
who distinguishes 200 colors of horses lumps the vegetable 
world into four “‘species’’: pasto or fodder, paja or bedding 
straw, cardo or woody material; and yxyos for all other plants, 
including lilies, roses and cabbages. (The class of yuyos re- 
minds us of the grab-bag group Chaos, which Linnaeus, the 
father of taxonomy, resorted to when he despaired of com- 
pleting his analysis of the living world.) It would be going 
too far to say that the gauchos can see only four kinds of 
plants, but undoubtedly their perceptual world is impoverished 
by their linguistic one. Experimental evidence for this prin- 
ciple has been obtained by Lenneberg, who has found that 
an English-speaking person can, in a non-verbal test, more 
easily identify those colors that have recognized names in 
English than he can the distinguishable hues that have no 
names.® 


Cautiously interpreted, the language of another people is 
a clue to their psychology. Rabbi Blau has remarked how 
curious it is: 

1 Benjamin Lee Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality (New 
York: Wiley, 1956), p. 216. 


2Karl Vossler, Volksprachen und Weltersprachen; Welt und 
Wort (1946). Taken from Basilius. (See n. 5.) 


3 Eric H. Lenneberg, Language, XXIX (1953), 46. 
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that the Hebrew language, though impoverished in many 
respects has preserved [in Leviticus XXI and in both 
Tochechoth} so many words that describe unsightly mal- 
formations and loathsome diseases. We lack classic He- 
brew terms for many of the beautiful sights and sounds 
of this world—for colors, flowers, trees, birds—but we 
do not seem to be wanting in terms that bring before us 
the seamy side of life, that echo the groans of the suf- 
ferers, that reflect the gloom of darkened lives. One is 
reminded of those old-fashioned books on theology that 
contained nine chapters on hell and only one chapter on 
heaven.* 


There are many chances for error, of course, in deducing a 
people's psychology from their language, as is suggested by 
the following puzzle. The two Greek words chloros and 
achros both have dictionary translations of ‘‘yellow.’’ But 
usage indicates that the former sometimes means yellowish 
green, sometimes grayish brown; and the latter sometimes 
means greenish yellow, and at other times red (of all 
things).5 What's going on here? It is hard to believe that 
the words refer only to color, but attempts to include intensity 
or luster in their meanings have only made the snarl worse. 
In desperation, one linguist has suggested that all the old 
Greeks must have been color-blind! 


—— PERCEPTION produce language, or language produce 
perception? This question is clearly in a class with, 
“Which came first, the chicken or the egg?” and there is no 
need to take sides. Whatever the origin of linguistic distinc- 
tions, once made they are part of a cybernetic system of 
mutual support of language and perception.® Call it a vicious 
circle, if you will. But it is not unbreakable: new cultural 
demands may force a finer analysis. Thus, in our own part of 


* Rabbi Joel Blau, “The Defective in Jewish Law and Literature,” 
in Jewish Eugenics and Other Essays by Rabbi Max Reichler (New 
York: Bloch, 1916). 


5H. Basilius, Word, VIII (1952), 95. 
®L. von Bertalanffy, Philosophy of Science, XXII (1955), 243. 
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the world, we observe ski enthusiasts enlarging the language 
about snow to make it as finely discriminating as the Eskimos’. 
Regarding objective things like snow and horses and trees we 
need not concern ourselves overmuch with the limitations of 
a particular vocabulary, for it will enlarge when there is a 
cultural need for it to do so, 

It is words of another sort that give us trouble—the words 
that stand for large classes of things, or for abstractions or 
difficult concepts. Here the coupling of words and reality is 
often excruciatingly /oose. ‘What is intelligence?” ‘What is 
the cause of insanity?” ‘How can we control the unconscious?” 
Who has not winced at such questions? How can one possibly 
answer them? Yet, grammatically speaking, they look so 
simple, so clear! What is wrong? 

The simplest objection to them is that each key word 
covers a confused multitude of concepts or things. Intelligence, 
for example, is a grab-bag term including at least four—and 
possibly nine or more—different abilities.? ‘The unconscious” 
is capable of at least sixteen different interpretations. And 
“insanity’"—who is so mad as to attempt to catalog its com- 
plexity? But the real problem posed by such words is far 
deeper than appears at first. 

It must not be supposed that an attempt to find out what 
is behind such “big” words as “intelligence” and the ‘“un- 
conscious” will be warmly welcomed. These words, besides 
having the support of a long tradition, play an important role 
in the sociology of knowledge: they stop inquiry where it is 
most painful and difficult (and, it must be admitted, most 
likely to fail). When we say that “Intelligence solves our 
problems,” or “The mind resists change,” we think we have 
explained something. But an honest examination convinces 
us that we have “explained” only by resort to words whose 
meaning is so vague that they can ‘explain’ almost anything. 
A word which acts as an explain-all has been called a pan- 
chestron, a word coined on the analogy of panacea, a cure- 

™Ward C. Halstead, Brain and Intelligence (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1947). 

8 James C. Miller, Unconsciousness (New York: Wiley, 1942). 
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all.® The history of human thought is littered with discarded 
panchresta: the many personal and omnipotent gods, the 
soul, and the “humours” of medieval medicine, for example. 
Bergson created an élan vital to explain the properties of 
living things; Driesch conceived an entelechy to explain the 
mysteries of embryology. “Mind,” “‘instinct,’’ and “love,” 
though they may have defensible denotations, are certainly 
often used panchrestically. The literature of psychoanalysis is 
riddled with explain-alls: a single (and by no means excep- 
tional) quotation should suffice: ‘The ego becomes suspicious: 
it proceeds to invade the territory of the id.” 1° 


r THE PHYSIOLOGY of language is to promote communica- 
tion and thinking, the inhibition of these functions may 
be regarded as part of language’s pathology. Always, of 
course, in a deep sense, pathology is as “normal” as the 
normal physiology in which it has its roots. “Every language,” 
said the linguist Benjamin Lee Whorf, “incorporates certain 
points of view and certain patterned resistances to widely 
divergent points of view,” 1 and it is these points of view 
that determine both the strengths and the weaknesses of each 
language. As in so much of biology, discovery is greatly 
aided by comparative study. Experience has shown that the 
comparison of Indo-European languages among themselves 
has yielded only modest increments of knowledge: the great- 
est gain has been made when our languages have been com- 
pared with strikingly different tongues, for example with the 
many Indian dialects of North America, a program of study 
in which Sapir 12 and Whorf have been leaders. 

The comparative study of two languages should throw as 
much light on the strengths and weaknesses of one as on the 


® Garrett Hardin, Science Monthly, LXXXII (1956), 112. 

10 This sentence is shortened, but not altered in sense, from Anna 
Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence (New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1946), p. 8. 

11 Benjamin Lee Whorf, op. cit., p. 247. 

12 Edward Sapir, Selected Writings of Edward Sapir in Language, 
Culture and Personality, ed. D. C. Mandelbaum (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1949). 
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other—if carried out by a really neutral observer. In fact, 
however, the very few observers who have been equipped for 
this difficult work have been Indo-Europeans, and the most 
they have been able to do is lay bare the structure of our kind 
of language, using the exotic language as a probe. The re- 
ciprocal knowledge, desirable as it would be to have, is 
scarcely available. It is for this reason that only the char- 
acteristic weaknesses of Indo-European will be pointed out in 
the paragraphs to follow. The one-sided presentation does not 
stem from a Rousseau-like belief in the ‘‘noble savage.’ The 
savage has his troubles, too, but we should consider ourselves 
lucky enough if we come to understand our own. 


W: CAN BEGIN with a very simple example, the analysis 
of which shows that our language is more mysterious 
than we ordinarily realize. Consider the declarative sentence, 
"It rains.” What is the zt that rains? Well, rain rains . . . but 
that is an odd sentence, isn’t it? ‘Rain’ must be the implied 
antecedent of “it,” but we never, in ordinary conversation, 
say “Rain rains’; always we assert the predicate of some 


and we may say “It lightnings.’” Why? As Whorf has pointed 
out, we are compelled to make such sentences because of ‘an 
over-riding metaphysical assumption of the Indo-European 
languages that everything in the world has two poles—an 
actor pole and an action pole, and that one cannot exist with- 
out the other, any more than a magnet can have a north pole 
only. The actor we represent by the subject of the sentence; 
the action by the verb. Always there must be both, so when 
we have trouble finding the actor for such processes as rain- 
ing, thundering, and flashing (of lightning) we invent a 
subject called “‘it’’ to stand as actor. We would feel uneasy 
just saying ‘‘Rains!”’ or “’Thunders!’’ or “Flashes!” 

Other peoples feel otherwise. Hopi Indians, confronted 
with the same objective realities, use only the verbs without 
subjects, and feel quite secure. The metaphysics of their 
language is different and permits—even insists—that they 
use verbs-without-subjects to represent the events we denote 
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by the nouns lightning, wave, flame, meteor, puff of smoke, 
and pulsation. The decision to invoke the noun category or 
the verb category in giving name to fact is as unconscious in 
the one language as in the other. As Emile Meyerson has 
said, "L’homme fait de la métaphysique comme il respire, 
sans le vouloir et surtout sans sen douter la plupart du 
temps.’ 18 Comparative linguistic study makes it immensely 
easier for us to discover the unconscious metaphysic of our 
language and to make allowance for it. 

Failure to appreciate the role of the structure of the Indo- 
European languages in affecting perception has repeatedly 
led western science into error. The “luminiferous ether’ of 
classical physics was created for the express purpose of stand- 
ing as a subject of the verb “to wave.’ When the Michelson- 
Morley experiment and Einstein’s analysis finally showed the 
substantive ether had to be abandoned, the decision was a 
traumatic one. Similarly, in biology, the substantive “proto- 
plasm” was created to stand as the subject of such verbs as 
“to metabolize.” Led by F. G. Hopkins, biologists are now 
abandoning the substantive as a scientific concept.'* 


_. STRUCTURE of our language has probably played an 
important role in determining the order in which we have 
uncovered natural phenomena. Compare, for example, the 
ease with which we discovered and accepted the germ theory 
of disease with the difficulty encountered by the vitamin theory 
of nutrition. The former advance was made in a few decades 
in the latter half of the 19th century. Vitamins, by contrast, 
had to be discovered and rediscovered repeatedly, by Hawkins 
(1593), Lancaster (1601), Woodall (1639), Lind (1753), 
and Captain Hook (1772), among others, and yet at no time 
was the knowledge stabilized until Hopkins clearly defined 

13""Man makes metaphysics just as he breathes, without willing it 
and above all without doubting it most of the time.’’ Quoted in J. H. 
Woodger, Biological Principles (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1929), p. 47. 

14]. Needham (ed.), Hopkins and Biochemistry (Cambridge, 
England: W. Heffer, 1949). 
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the phenomenon (1906) and Funk named it (1912). Why 
was a vitamin so hard to accept and a disease germ so easy? 
Was the reason not, at least in part, because the latter fitted 
in with the metaphysic of Indo-European so much more easily 
than the former? We already had sentences of this sort, “A 
spirit makes him sick,” in which we had only to substitute a 
new actor, e.g., Eberthella typhosa, to create a new doctrine. 
In contrast, the sentence “What he doesn’t eat makes him 
sick,” failed to make sense to men who spoke, and thought, 
Indo-European. Biochemists had to find a substance to name, 
and had to create the substantive “vitamin” to stand as actor 
in a new sort of sentence, before the new idea could carry 
conviction. Even today, we still backslide frequently and say, 
“He has an avitaminosis,”’ though how one can Aave a lack 
of something is most mysterious. Such sentences are just part 
of the pathology of our language. 

The comparative historical study of the germ theory and 
the vitamin theory leads us to realize that there are at least 
two different kinds of analysis involved in scientific advance. 
The first kind we may speak of as the analysis by simple 
subdivision. The type question may be given in symbolic 
form: “‘Is all fruit, fruit—or are there apples and oranges?” 
Once the question is asked, success in finding an answer is 
almost assured. When one suspects diversity, he usually finds 
it. Thus the skier discovers many kinds of snow and the 
physician many kinds of fever. The “typhus” fever of two 
hundred years ago was found to be differentiable into two 
diseases—typhus and typhoid. Malaria gave way to malarias, 
and unitary hemophilia to many different hemophilias. Simi- 
larly, such classical psychiatric entities as schizophrenia must 
yield to subdivisive analysis. The work is not easy, but we 
always know what it is that we are trying to do. 


es SECOND TYPE of analysis is far more difficult, for it 
involves changes in the categories of thought. We may 
call it categorical analysis. The type question takes this sym- 
bolic form: “Is it an apple or an orange that I'm dealing 
with—or is it perhaps the singing of a bird?’ So stated, it 
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sounds ridiculous; but inability to ask such an odd-sounding 
question has repeatedly delayed the progress of science. Con- 
sider “heat,” for example. From the time of the ancient 
Greeks down to, and including, the work of Robert Boyle, 
the facts connected with heat were terribly confused because 
“heat” was assigned to the wrong category—that of the sub- 
stantives. Being a substance, it should have weight, of course; 
convinced of this, a British physician, George Fordyce, found 
that heat did indeed have weight.!5 The first experiments of 
Count Rumford seemed to confirm this belief. But Rumford 
was convinced that the wrong category of thought was being 
employed in calorimetric studies, and so he went to a great 
deal of trouble to look for experimental errors, which he 
found and corrected, thus arriving at the correct conclusion 
that heat, like the singing of a bird, is an activity, a process— 
and not a substance or object, like apples or oranges. Its cate- 
gory has rather more to do with verbs than with nouns. 

Subdivisive analysis is (comparatively) easy. Categorical 
analysis is always difficult. There are no rules for it. It re- 
quires insight and courage (or insanity) to slash away the 
unconscious strictures of language. Such action may generate 
an almost unbearable load of insecurity in the analyzer. Tradi- 
tional language always seems clear. There seems to be great 
clarity in such sentences as these: Heat flows. Life left him. 
He is possessed of a devil. He has a disease. He has a neurosis. 
But, for all their apparent clarity, they are surely all wrong. 
Their categories are wrong. All of them assert false sub- 
stantives, when the discussion should be couched in terms of 
processes. 


} IS NOT EASY to abandon false language, nor need it al- 
ways be completely abandoned when it is traditional. 
There may be no words, or only awkward language, for cor- 
rect ideas that are new, and we cannot as human beings cut 
ourselves off from the support of our fellow men while we 


15 Duane Roller, The Early Development of the Concepts of 
Temperature and Heat (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1950), p. 49. 
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grope for new speech. As Thomas Mann said, “The word, 
even the most contradictory word, preserves contact—it is 
silence that isolates.” 16 We cannot let linguistic perfectionism 
isolate us while we indulge in analysis. In the meantime, we 
must speak, even though we recognize that our idiom is, in 
some sense, false. So we say, “The sun sets’ and “Heat 
flows,’ though we know these are false statements. So also 
may we continue to say, ‘He has an avitaminosis,’’ or ‘She 
has a neurosis,” though we know these statements are also 
false. For the sake of the present we must continue to speak ; 
but for the sake of the future we must continue to analyze our 
language. And analysis, as Wittgenstein has said, is “the 
battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by means 
of language.” 17 This battle is not part of a push-button war 
waged from afar. We are in the midst of this battle as we are 
in the midst of life itself, using as a weapon against language, 
language itself. There is no other. 

16 Thomas Mann, The Magic Mountain (New York: Knopf, 
1927), Ch. VI. 


17 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1953), p. 47. 





HOW PSEUDO-SCIENTISTS 
GET AWAY WITH IT 


LLOYD MORAIN * 


_ MONTH more people read astrological journals than 
read Harper's, The Saturday Review, ETC., and Science 
combined. Millions of Americans, including many university 
graduates, guide their affairs at least in part by the position of 
the stars, juxtapositions of tea leaves, configurations on the 
palm of the hand, magical verbal incantations, or other occult 
formulae. 

This mystifies the individual who has never gone in for 
occult and pseudo-scientific endeavors. He assumes that during 
the past few centuries astronomers have not only charted but 
depersonalized the heavens. Have not scientific findings be- 
come a part of our secondary education? Yet millions of in- 
dividuals retain the faith that the position of planets at the 
moment of their birth determine their destiny. Astrology has 
by no means sunk from view in the wake of astronomy and 
other sciences. 

Need this actually be surprising? Opposition to astrology 
has been largely by appeal to facts and to reason. It is over- 
looked that human factors such as interpretations, agree- 
ments, satisfactions, and interactions are involved. It is this 
human side which all too often has been neglected by those 
who discredit the pseudo-sciences. The beliefs and under- 
standing of an individual involve many semantic factors. 

As foolish as people who believe in astrology and numer- 


Mr Morain, a personal business advisor in San Francisco, is 
president of the International Society for General Semantics and former 
president of the American Humanist Association, as well as a member 
of the Steering Committee of the World Population Emergency Cam- 
paign. 
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ology appear to most of us, it is just as foolish to think any- 
thing is accomplished by accusing them of being superstitious 
and naive. Believers and near-believers are not easily swayed. 
The human capacity for semantic self-delusion must not be 
underestimated. 


HROUGH the years I have known a considerable array of 

occultists and pseudo-scientists. There were, for instance, 
the devotees of the black magic cult in Washington, D.C., 
who felt they were swaying the destiny of the world. There 
were the mystics in New York who sent out vibrations on a 
twenty-four hour basis to save the world from collision with 
a satellite. Inasmuch as a collision did not occur, they held a 
victory celebration. Believers in the “Mighty I Am” had their 
bolts of blue lightning to strike down their enemies. There 
was the lady who dyed her hair violet, her eyelids green and 
had a large, devoted following. Then there was the lady who 
dyed only her cat green and had no followers. Perhaps it was 
because most people did not think very artistic the satyrs she 
tried to paint on the doors of her friends’ houses. There were 
the Great White and the Great Golden brotherhoods, who 
made much of secret initiations which were available to anyone 
with the price and right cast of mind. 

A noteworthy experience with a fortune-teller dates from 
the late 1930's. One evening I received a telephone call from a 
woman who said she needed my help, and we arranged to 
meet. I was filled with speculations and fancies as to what 
kind of special difficulties the lady might be in. After all, I 
was a college student with no special qualifications. On the 
appointed afternoon I went directly from the University of 
California at Los Angeles to a Beverly Hills hotel where she 
was staying. She turned out to be a matronly and comfortable- 
looking person, and, quickly putting me at my ease, she came 
forward with a proposition. 

She was a numerologist and palmist. She was having 
difficulties in getting the palm prints of distinguished scientists 
and philosophers needed for an illustrated book on palmistry 
that she was writing. Someone had told her I was a student 
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of both Bertrand Russell and Hans Reichenbach, as well as 
being remotely acquainted with E. T. Bell at California Insti- 
tute of Technology. Under her flattering persuasiveness my 
imagination soared. I pictured myself in Reichenbach’s office 
discussing a problem in probability calculus and tossing in, 
“By the way, would you mind my taking your handprint? Just 
a collection, you know . . . a hobby.” 


I was brought down to earth upon learning that in exchange 
for the handprints of several distinguished men I would be 
given a new middle name—a new middle name selected just 
for me on the basis of cabalistic and numerological principles. 
The name would have proper vibrations, she said, which would 
benefit me in untold ways. And it would be most simple. No 
need to have my name changed legally. My own knowledge 
of it would be adequate. 

The magnitude of the proposal found me without any of 
the witty retorts which have come to mind in succeeding years. 
My wide-eyed stare seemed to be interpreted by the lady as rapt 
expectancy. 

The selection of a suitable middle name for me was not to 
be taken lightly. I was assured she would spend upwards of 
several weeks in working out the right one. 

Within the preceding year she had found a new middle 
name for a well-known motion-picture comedian. Shortly 
after receiving his new name he had signed for his first starring 
role in many years. I do not recall whether his new middle 
name had been changed from Alexander to Laughlin or the 
other way around. As this name change was not a legal affair, 
neither the courts nor his millions of fans ever learned of it. 
The actor was happy in what he felt his new name was doing 
for him, and neither his wife nor he objected to the $6,000 
fee which the lady received for her services. 

A couple of years later I read a newspaper account of this 
comedian’s death. I have sometimes wondered whether his 
widow ever attributed his early and unexpected demise to her 
husband’s new middle name. 
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All is All 


N A LEADING astrological journal we find a forecast for one 
born under the sign of Capricorn: “A sound business in- 
vestment or a wise policy change should prove advantageous 
for you. Be understanding, rather than critical, and try to be 
helpful to those around you. Do not let your thoughts divert 
your attention from practical work.” Also we are informed in 
this journal that one born under the sign of Capricorn will, 
on Sunday the 18th of May, be ruled by Neptune, have as 
associated number 952, should wear appleberry color, and have 
as a best period of action 3:18 p.m. to 7:12 p.m. 

Another magazine contains a discussion of crystal-gazing, 
in which the author candidly points out, “The psyche of the 
psychic must contact the universal psyche, then isolate and 
concentrate on the psyche of the consulting querent. In the 
case of the crystal-gazer, nothing whatever takes place within 
the ball itself. The images are reflections of the psychic’s mind 
as induced by his psyche and seen by him alone.” 

A metaphysical journal contains these gems: ‘The yogi 
believes that since God is All and is in all there is, that God, 
manifested as the aspect of individualized spiritual Life Force, 
exists in every cell and center of himself . . . The Yogi becomes 
Self Realized . . . What is the meaning of The Silence? There 
is nothing but God . . . Getting out of the fourth dimension 
into cosmic consciousness.” 

It may be pointed out that these are not regarded as meta- 
physical expressions but statements for which truth is claimed. 

You can follow someone who will show you how to 
“change yourself into gold.” Your dream of having a “‘simpli- 
fied idealistic philosophy, reducing the universe to mind and 
showing Mind in Nature and God in Mind” can be fulfilled. 
Perhaps you would prefer a system based on ‘the demonstrated 
fact that the surface upon which we live is concave, which 
constitutes the fundamental premise of a new system of Science, 
involving the solution of all of the problems of life and crea- 
tion.” You can have your “aura psychoanalyzed’’ or your 
destiny revealed by the way you crumple a piece of specially 
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blessed paper. You can be put in tune with the infinite through 
certain mantras and meditations, or you can be brought face to 
face with your God and talk to him. There are opportunities 
to meet the “Dean of the World philosophers who will show 
you how to control your emotions, pain, blood circulation, 
infections and heart beat.’’ His demonstration will be more 
impressive if you do not notice the handkerchief concealed in 
his armpit to stop the arterial flow of blood. Or, if you really 
want a tip about the metaphysical-mystical world, here it is: 
“The Goddess Kali is now living in India in a human form 
known as Anandamagi.”’ 


From the Himalayas 

MM‘ INDIVIDUALS who look skeptically at the occultists 
and pseudo-scientists they meet in America and Europe 

feel that the real mystics are fellows living in the Far East, 

often in legendary areas in or bordering the Himalayas. It 

matters not to them that the tracking down of these men of 

superhuman powers has proven fruitless. 

One of the most amazing stories to come out of the Far 
East concerns a seer and a Maharajah. This man went to the 
Maharajah’s palace and said, ‘Noble Sire, Time and Space 
are as nothing to me. Thoughts are ever present in the stream 
of existence. All that was and is and will be is now. There 
is not a man in your kingdom about whom I cannot tell you 
more than you already know. Give me the name of anyone in 
your kingdom, give the name also that his friends call him, 
and I will reveal much that is hidden. You too will see, for 
much that I will tell you will know to be true.” 

The Maharajah scrutinized the simple appearing man be- 
fore him and thought this an excellent opportunity for sport. 
He selected the name of some one he was sure this seer did 
not know, and chuckling, he gave the affectionate little name 
that some used, partly in derision, partly in playfulness, for 
this friend. The seer closed his eyes. He took a deep breath 
and slowly his arms unfolded and his eyelids opened. Hesi- 
tant at first, he started telling about the individual, and the 
Maharajah recognized that his friend was being described. 
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Marvelous! The Maharajah was delighted, for here was a man 
with miraculous powers. He gave another name and the seer 
gave insights which seemed true and remarkable. 

The seer, a man of humble origin, was added to the royal 
household, and came to wield great influence. As his gifts 
were precious they were available for but infrequent use. That 
is the story as I have heard it many times. One version had it 
that occasionally there were bad atmospheric and psychic con- 
ditions when adverse radiations were at work in the state. At 
such times the seer saw but darkly and would blunder. 


HIS ACCOUNT may well be authentic. The seer could have 

done his work without the use of electronic devices, in- 
formers, encyclopedias, social registers, or even trickery. Then 
how did he do it? This I do not know positively, but I am 
willing to say that at least one-tenth of the readers of this 
article could within a month develop comparable skill and do 
was well as the seer. The explanation for this, however, may 


be surprising. In this situation, information about someone 
depends in large part upon what the hearer reads into what he 
is hearing. This is particularly noticeable when the fortune- 
teller uses very abstract words such as good, pretty, happy, and 
general concepts such as unfortunate childhood, complex char- 
acter, and fulfillment of destiny. 

If your credulity is a bit strained I strongly urge that you 
transform yourself temporarily into a seer. While this might 
involve a month’s study and practice, it takes only a few 
minutes of thought to understand how the listener falls into 
traps of language and allows himself to be victimized. You 
will note that I am recommending plunging in and trying to 
duplicate the achievement of the most talented of seers. It is 
unnecessary to limit one’s self to the usual level of performance 
of the palmist, numerologist, or astrologer. 

Some evening when you are with friends and time is drag- 
ging, tell them that you would like to demonstrate your psychic 
power. You may tell the story of the Indian seer, and add that 
recently you have become aware of having strange insight. 
You could mention that this is not a Bridey Murphy exhibition, 
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nor are you going into higher states of consciousness. By then 
you will very likely have your friends’ attention. They will be 
receptive, for they know you. And if they are highly verbal 
and live in a world perpetually flowing from verbalization, you 
probably will soon find yourself hailed as clairvoyant, even 
though you might feel you were doing poorly. 


pee BY SAYING to one of them, preferably the least skepti- 
cal in the group, ‘Give me the name of someone you know 
very well, whom I do not know, and I will tell you about him 
or her. There are so many people in the world, you had better 
tell me whether it’s a man or woman, for sometimes many 
people have the same name. And to help my subconscious 
locate the individual, tell me what nickname the individual 
goes by. I can't promise entire success in picturing the person, 
for this power seems to come and go in waves as my states 
of conciousness vary.” 

When the individual gives you a name, pay attention to 
his reactions, and especially note the nickname. If he says for 
instance, “He never is called anything other than... .” you 
already have a substantial clue. It is very helpful to try to 
figure just how well the individual knows him and what kind 
of person this individual is likely to choose. The names of 
sweethearts, relatives, and persons who have made a strong im- 
pact are selected most frequently. Remember that you have 
said it should be someone the individual knows well. This 
helps in getting clues. It is worth keeping in mind that the 
person to be described is probably very much in the thoughts 
of the one who has proposed his name. If by chance the indi- 
vidual chooses someone not well known to him it permits you 
an even wider margin of error. Rack your memory for bits 
of information seen in newspapers or garnered from other 
sources. Do this with your eyes closed and your face passive. 

After a minute’s pause say, “Yes. He is coming in more 
clearly now—I will give some facts—ten facts about him—’’ 
A sample monologue, interspersed with long pauses, could be 
along these lines: “He's a remarkable person—one you are 
not likely to forget—a remarkable person indeed. He hasn't 
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exploited all of his abilities—there’s an evil shadow hovering 
too close to him. Fact number four. He isn’t satisfied with 
things as they are now—but his frustrations haven't got him 
down—yet. There’s a clue! He feels he is less understood by 
those close to him than he should be—and in a way that is 
true. Fact seven. His father didn’t understand him. . . yes, 
there are dark shadows in his childhood. Perhaps this accounts 
for his sometimes carrying things too far. But those who 
know him well know a different person. It isn’t enough to 
know him casually, for that is misleading. Even though he’s 
considered outgoing by some, he is both an extrovert and an 
introvert—his real self is not the appearance, the surface. A 
truly cosmic person is he... .” 


S° FAR you have given ten “‘facts,’’ yet each statement is 
relatively safe. Any of these points could be challenged, 
yet each is at least accurate in part when applied to most per- 
sons or could be upon further elaboration. A weakness in this 
list is that there isn’t a definite statement such as ‘He owns 
his car,” or “He has recently been in jail.” If you find you 
are on the right track and have determined the economic status 
of the individual, you probably would be safe in tossing in a 
couple of these more definite statements, bearing in mind that 
almost everyone has a health or psychological problem, and 
disappointments, and on the other hand some capacity for 
rebound. In this way the vagueness of your other remarks is 
more likely to be overlooked. Then there may be a good 
chance to comment as an aside that mathematically it is beyond 
the possibilities of chance to get ten items right consecutively. 
You might point out that if you could do this in gambling, 
Las Vegas, Reno, and Monte Carlo would be your oysters. 
If a friend should point this out for you, it would enhance still 
more the esteem in which you are now held as a yogi or mystic. 

The technique involved in this demonstration is the use of 
statements which can give rise to many interpretations or 
values. This, like almost all fortune-telling, depends for suc- 
cess upon what meanings persons read into what they are told. 
For instance, if you tell someone, ‘You are generous and kind; 
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that is, the real you is generous and kind,” he will, through 
his own evaluations, contribute to its meaning. Incidentally, 
such a statement about generosity is almost always received by 
most persons as a statement of fact. The less semantically 
literate a person is, the less he is aware that he is contributing 
to the fortune-teller’s success. 


Logosantics 


| Be US TURN to a cult based purely on words, sounds, and 
letters, without any appeal to revelations or spiritual 
factors. I do not know if this cult, which flourished twenty 
years ago in Los Angeles, is still in existence. 

It was concerned with names and what we can learn about 
a person from his name. It proceeds along this line: if a man 
is called Jack, he is, of course, the go-getter type, or if he is a 
John he is honest and reliable. A Mary is loving and kind; 
and so it goes for different names. You view individuals in 
terms of what their names signify, and soon you find that you 
understand them, really know them, better than those who do 
not know the mysteries of names. 

Now these people know that not all Johns are good leaders 
and open-faced and honest, so they say that there are also 
adverse qualities present. For instance, if he is under bad in- 
fluences, John is one who refuses to be a leader, one who re- 
fuses to be outgoing, one who is not being as honest as he 
really is. 

In this system the letters in a name are considered indi- 
vidually. The letter ‘E,”” for example, stands for change, so 
if one’s name is Evelyn, there would be a great deal of change- 
ability in one’s personality. ““V" stands for versatility and 
virility and “A’’ for alertness and animation. Let us take the 
mame Mary again. “M” stands for an outgoing nature, affec- 
tionateness, ‘‘A’’ for alertness and animation, ‘R’’ for general 
capability and understanding, and ‘‘Y’’ for inventiveness and 
resourcefulness. Now of course each of these has its negative 
or adverse aspect. In the case of “Y”’ it is introversion. Thus 
we have a whole system based on sounds and letters. By use 
of positive-negative reasoning you are bound to be right. 
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A man who took name meanings of this kind seriously 
sent a book manuscript to Korzybski “for correction.’ Korzyb- 
ski sent it back saying that as it made no sense there was 
nothing to correct. 

Many years ago at a Hollywood soiree there were sev- 
eral persons present who belonged to this name cult. They 
felt, moreover, that not only could names tell you much about 
a person, but that success in life depends on having the right 
name. Enjoying any kind of a game, I invented “logosantics”’ 
on the spot. ‘Have you ever heard of logosantics?” I asked 
them. “It enables us to strip away the coverings from our lives 
and get to the true meanings of life and the world. They are 
there if we only look.’’ There was almost electric interest. I 
can still recall a middle-aged man who said with awe that it 
did not surprise him to learn this, for he always knew that 
God's works were visible if we but saw clearly. 

Thus, with a flourish, logosantics developed. Dictionaries? 
Why bother? Meanings are easily discernable. Logosantics 
takes the word space, for instance, and asks, “What is it?” 
Well, it's made up of s and pace. “S,” we all know, has 
dangerous overtones, like the s of a hiss of a snake. And 
time. Nobody knows what it really is. Isn’t it best understood 
by tze and me? Or take emotion. We have e and motion. 
Justice becomes just-ice—something frozen, hard and un- 
changing. Or truth—t-rut. Or logic—log and ic. How the 
party pulsed in excitement over the “revelations.’’ Fantastic? 
Well, take the word “fantastic.” Fan and tas and tic: a breezy 
tic. Is that fantastic enough? 

If this is too much for your credulity, well and good. But 
again, try it out on some of your own acquaintances. I recall 
the intelligent young lady who was skeptical and ventured as 
a challenge the word “camelopard.”” But to a logosantician 
the inner meaning here was most obvious. The word signified 
a tall animal with spots. 


O PSEUDO-SCIENTISTS, including astrologers, close up shop 

when their predictions turn out wrong, that is, when they 

occasionally venture into making specific predictions which 
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can be checked? There was the soothsayer, Norvel, famous 
astrologer of the movie colony, who predicted for Look Maga- 
zine, April 1939, that Hitler would be killed early in 1940, 
and probably Mussolini also. Japan would not enter the war 
on the side of Germany and Italy. President Roosevelt would 
not run for office in 1940. The United States would not enter 
the European war. When, through the passage of time, these 
predictions were shown to be wrong, Norvel was defended by 
an astrological devotee with the argument that he was really 
right because he was entirely wrong. He had just got his 
positives and negatives mixed. 

Prior to the 1956 presidential election another distinguished 
astrologer, Myra Kingsley, was willing to make specific predic- 
tions. In the Sunday newspaper supplement, This Week, she 
predicted that the presidential nominees would be Estes Ke- 
fauver and Milton Eisenhower. Sixty-seven out of a hundred 
leading American astrologers who were polled in 1956 stated 
definitely that Stevenson would defeat Eisenhower. Chester A. 
Arthur III, a most humane astrologer, has explained this fiasco 
in prediction by pointing out that most astrologers had falsely 
made the assumption that the nominee with the better horo- 
scope would gain the presidency. Errors do not diminish the 
enthusiasm of those who want to believe. 


Tentative Explanations 


a EXAMPLES may seem only preposterous. To appreciate 
what is involved usually requires personal experiment. 
Then you will realize more clearly than ever before how much 
of our everyday knowledge is but a matter of words and the 
projections built around them. We see the fortune-tellers and 
religious mystics tending to make things out of processes and 
abstractions. Love and goodness become entities with separate 
real existences totally disconnected from human nervous 
systems. The language barrier is lowered and one crosses 
into an unreal world from which escape comes very late or 
never. 


In the traditional linguistic framework in which we do our 
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daily thinking, there is a separation of the material from the 
spiritual, as though these exist in parallel and distinct realms. 
Activities in one realm are thought to be possible without ob- 
servable effects in the others. So we find that it is our language 
habits which make it possible for the pseudo-sciences to flour- 
ish. Throughout the ages there has been a feeling that our 
mental hopes and fears, our human consciousness, are so im- 
portant that they supersede and are more fundamental than our 
physical structure. Not only is the abstraction, consciousness, 
thought of as more fundamental than the body but for some 
it becomes the measure of the universe. When consciousness 
is considered to be thus separated from the human nervous 
system, and freed from any checks or balances, one can expect 
almost anything. 

Because of this language situation one cannot feel that all 
pseudo-scientists are charlatans. I regard only a minority of 
the fortune-tellers I have known as individuals deliberately 
practicing trickery and deceit. The majority are well-meaning 
and, at least in part, fooling themselves as well as others. 


eget numerology, and astrology were in some ways 
the attempts of ancient and medieval man to attain exact 
knowledge. The strong persistence into the present of these 
pseudo-sciences has sometimes been given as an argument for 
their authenticity. In a widely read astrological journal we 
find, ‘‘A belief in astrological theories which is so widespread 
can scarcely be without some basis in fact, and, in so far as 
astrology is true, it cannot really be evil. Such evil as may 
arise in connection with an astrological study is due, not to the 
subject, but to its regrettable abuse.” Here are hedging and 
self-deception, further imprisoning the mind. 

Those who have the fortune-teller’s cast of mind are given 
to misinterpreting science. They believe that inasmuch as 
modern science sees the world in dynamic terms anything is 
accordingly possible. They tend to regard a scientist's state- 
ment that something is possible as meaning that something is 
true. What might be and what is are confused. 

One of the tricks of the occultists is to lump into the 
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single category of occult-mysticism all that is strange or as yet 
little understood. When a person objects to their verbal non- 
sense the occultists are likely to accuse him of being blind to 
the fact that there is much in life which is not yet understood. 
Indeed, there are many strange and little understood phe- 
nomena. But as these become understood they are found to 
be explainable within the framework of the natural world. 
There is still no discoverable duality between natural and 
supernatural, spiritual and material. 

The semanticist remembers that we should beware of 
bringing too many things together into a single generalization. 
It is too easy to criticize that which is unfamiliar. Not all 
graphologists, for instance, are the same. Nor are their in- 
terpretations, Many aspects of what is ordinarily called graph- 
ology are sound. I used to laugh at ghost-laying until I was 
faced during World War II with having to lay a ghost in a 
house in southern England. So that I will not be misunder- 
stood, let me assure you that I have yet to encounter a ghost 
who exists separately from the minds of the individuals who 
see, feel, or know it. 


y yun ARE STUDIES of Extra-Sensory Perception which can- 
not be dismissed lightly. Some first-rate scientists, including 
Gardner Murphy, have undertaken serious studies of ESP. As 
yet we do not understand these phenomena, but it is reasonable 
to assume that some day we will. There is no justification for 
attributing. what is now not understood to any mystical realm. 

Care has to be taken not to confuse the pseudo-sciences 
with meditation. For when a Christopher Isherwood, an 
Aldous Huxley, or a Gerald Heard go to an Ashram to medi- 
tate, who.can call that nonsense? One of the most brilliant 
editors in America, a man of great breadth of learning and hu- 
manity, has at times attached the label “theosophist’’ to him- 
self. 

It has seemed to me that many of those who have gone 
into fortune-telling have done so in the sincere conviction that 
they are thereby able to help people. Many an interpreter of 
horoscopes or the lines on the palm endeavors to perform serv- 
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ices similar to those of consulting psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. Unlike the fields of psychology and psychiatry, 
fortune-telling is easy to take up. In this way it easily satisfies 
the desire of some individuals to feel they have inside infor- 
mation about the world and are influential in the lives of 
others. 


THUS DO I Pray 


Thus do I pray, 

These words but beads: 
Wordless the prayer 
The heart exhales. 
Praise the day 

When night recedes, 
Find night fair 

When the light fails. 
There is no Grail; 
Heaven is not ‘‘there.”’ 
Haloless deeds 

Sufficient pay. 

Sleep; rise when pales 
The moon; wash, brush the hair; 
Eat; work for needs... 


Thus do I pray. 


ELtsa GIDLOW 


Mill Valley, California 





WEATHER FORECASTING 
AND GENERAL SEMANTICS 


LEWIS A. PITT * 


OME OF the problems the weather forecaster meets from 

day to day are ones to which the principles of general 
semantics can be applied. 

Meteorology has been classified as a science and has thus 
been related to such sciences as biology, physics, and chem- 
istry. Unfortunately, many laymen have assumed that, since 
it is a science, its problems can be solved by the use of mathe- 
matics and laboratory techniques. Perhaps this will come to 
pass in the future. At this time, however, the science must be 
reckoned as inexact, since it deals with parameters of gases 
and space which are not subject to precise measurement. We 
can think of man as living at the bottom of a vast sea of air 
many, many miles in depth. He exists on the floor of a vast 
ocean of atmosphere which engulfs the earth. In this ocean, 
many changes occur, some of which can be seen and measured, 
while others escape our ability to know or to control them. 

The application of the principles of general semantics to 
the weatherman’s language and services will help the public 
to understand that meteorology is an infant science. These 
principles can make it clear that there are unanswered ques- 
tions and also definite limits to weather forecasting. 

Paraphrasing Wendell Johnson, we may say that the lan- 
guage of science is the better part of the method of science. 
So it is with meteorology—the language of the weatherman 
is the better part of the weather forecast. If the forecaster's 
use of language is to be scientific, it must be meaningful. This 
means that he must present his weather prediction so that it 


* A major in the United States Air Force, Lewis Pitt is studying 
for his M.A. degree at City College of New York. The views con- 
tained in the article are the author's and do not necessarily reflect 
those of the United States Air Force. 
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will have the same sense to his listener as it has to him. The 
map must fit the territory. 


ne REALITY is a process, Weather patterns are con- 
tinually changing. Sometimes the changes are slow and 
steady, but at other times they are rapid and sudden. Today’s 
condition, rain,, can be very different from tomorrow’s condi- 
tion, rain,. Today's rain may be of a relatively pure kind, 
with few foreign particles imbedded in it, while tomorrow's 
may be one that is intermittent and includes dust particles 
absorbed during an upper air flow over the Southwest. Some- 
times precipitation is a heavy downpour. On other occasions, 
it is a light drizzle. Despite this variety, the forecasts in the 
daily newspaper will often read simply, “Rain tomorrow.” 
For the individual who may be preparing for a trip to the 
countryside, a picnic, a garden party, or a washday such a 
forecast is of dubious value. Will it rain all day? Or, will it 
shower only in the morning? Will the rain be continuous or 
intermittent? Will there be a heavy or a light downpour? 
How sure can we be that it will rain? 

Once the layman recognizes that the forecast “rain tomor- 
row” is a judgmental statement based on inferences about a 
process by an inexact science, he will not be greatly upset if 
rain does not occur or if there is an exceedingly heavy shower. 
He will be prepared to expect differences and changes, since 
no two rains turn out to be similar nor does one rainfall 
remain the same during its occurrence. In other words, he will 
evaluate the forecast on the proper level of abstraction, and 
his expectations will not be drowned in a sea of despair 
if the forecast fails. But the judgmental character of forecasts, 
the nature of the weather process, and the inexact nature of 
the science of meteorology must find expression in the lan- 
guage of the forecaster, if weather predictions are to become 
meaningful to the public. 


ir GENERAL PUBLIC has been conditioned by a prescien- 
tific culture. Many of the weatherman’s problems stem 
from this fact. The ordinary individual tends to notice and 
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emphasize similarities and to overlook or minimize differ- 
ences. He expects different things to be the same and expects 
that one thing will remain the same in character. This dis- 
position rests behind the tendency to label the weather fore- 
caster derisively as ‘Foggy, ‘Stormy, or “Hurricane 
Charlie.” 

Because the speaker and listener do not meet on a common 
ground (the same level of abstraction), the forecaster must 
change his language in order to make his predictions mean- 
ingful. He should qualify his prediction of rain by supplying 
the details of when, how much, what type, et cetera. In this 
way, the level of generalization is lowered and, as a result, the 
public can better size up the situation to be expected. 

In the interest of making the forecaster's language more 
meaningful, we propose a ‘Predictability Confidence Factor” 
(PCF). It should be included in a forecast, along with other 
extensional devices which indicate when, how much, and 
what type. The PCF would be entered as a percentage factor 
after the forecast and would represent the degree of confidence 
the meteorologist has in his prediction. This device will bring 
home to the listener the fact that the forecast is a judgmental 
statement, not a factual one. Moreover, it will make the 
meteorologist more conscious of the language he is using. It 
will result in a better understanding of why, as during a 
recent snowstorm in New York City, the pattern of snowfall 
ranged from three inches in one part of the city to fourteen 
inches in Central Park. The PCF should help to neutralize the 
attitudes expressed by those who tag the meteorologist with 
the terms ‘‘guessologist,” “‘crystal-ball gazer,” and ‘Blizzard 
Joe.” Finally, the forecaster’s language will be on a level 
which is more clearly and easily understood and assessed. 


HE FOLLOWING are examples of the kind of weather fore- 
| yo we suggest. 


¢ Twenty-four hour forecast, valid from 0800 EST, 1 
July 1960: Partly cloudy, becoming overcast by 1500 
hours. Light intermittent rainfall, beginning 2100 
hours and ending by the end of the forecast period. 
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Total rainfall, one-half to one inch. Max. temp., 85° 
F. Min. temp., 68° F. (PCF, 90.) 


Weather forecast, valid from 0800 EST, 5 November 
1960, to 0800 EST, 6 November 1960: Cloudy 
throughout forecast period, with light rain commenc- 
ing at 1400 hours and changing to sleet by 1900 
hours. Precipitation ending between 0400 and 0800 
hours, with total amount 2 inches. Max. temp., 52° F. 
Min. temp., 32° F. (PCF, 65.) 


Weather forecast, valid from 0800 EST, 15 February 
1960, to 0800 EST, 16 February 1960: Cloudy, with 
blizzard conditions to continue until 1900 hours. Total 
snowfall from 0800 to 1900, 7 inches. Winds North- 
west at 35 m.p.h., with gusts to 55 m.p.h. until 
1300 hours. Thereafter West Northwest at 20 m. p. h., 
with gusts to 30 m.p.h. until the end of the period. 
Max. temp., 27° F. Min. temp., 14° F., at 0500 hours. 
(PCF, 95.) 


Twenty-four hour forecast, valid from 0800 EST, 18 
March 1960: Forecast based on cold front passage at 
1000 hours. Cloudy, gradually becoming partly cloudy, 
beginning at 1000 hours. Present light snowfall end- 
ing at 1000 hours, with total amount less than 1 inch. 
Winds South at 15 m.p.h., becoming West at 15 
m. p. h. with gusts to 20 m. p. h. at 1000 hours. Max. 
temp., 32° F. Min. temp., 22° F. (PCF, 65.) Factors 
affecting cold front may delay passage as much as 8 
hours. 


Along with the introduction of specific times, the PCF, 
and other extensional devices, indeterminate and multiordinal 
words, such as “‘possible,’’ ‘variable,’ and “probable,” should 
be eliminated from the forecast. What are the meanings of 
“variable cloudiness,” ‘‘possible sunshine,” and “probable 
rain”? Does ‘variable’ refer to the amount of cloudiness or 
the type of clouds? What do the terms ‘‘possible’’ and “‘prob- 
able’” mean? It is exactly such terms which have contributed 
to the public's opinion that weathermen talk in vague phrases 
and cloak themselves in defensive and confusing terminology. 
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Many of these terms have no significance, while others have 
their meanings determined by the level of abstraction on 
which they are used. The meanings vary with the contexts. 
And, since the listener is likely to evaluate on a different 
level from that on which the terms were used, confusion and 
misunderstanding result. 


_. WEATHERMAN 'S forecast is usually based on his analy- 
sis of current weather charts and the prognostication of 
conditions in the future on the basis of his professional train- 
ing and experience. Thus, the forecast includes a considerable 
amount of subjective appraisal. This appears to be an anomaly 
in face of the meteorologist’s training, which is founded on a 
scientific method of selective questioning, observation, gen- 
eralization, and testing. Given the nature of the data, how- 
ever, it is impossible to eliminate subjective appraisal entirely. 
But the forecast should be based on as many objective aids 
as possible. One of the chief objects of contemporary meteor- 
ology is to improve the predictability factor in the weather 
forecast. The extensional devices of general semantics are a 
significant help in achieving this goal. 

Consider the XYZ airport. The major weather problem 
confronting the airfield meteorologist is that of forecasting 
fog conditions at least twelve hours in advance. Under the 
older system, the weather forecaster would analyze his current 
weather charts, examine various weather elements, such as 
pressure, wind, temperature, and pressure tendency, and then 
make a twelve-hour forecast of fog or no fog on the basis of 
his training and experience. The factor of personal appraisal 
stands out clearly in such a case. What are the chances that 
the forecast will be accurate? Given the same data, one fore- 
caster will predict fog, while another will predict no fog. This 
is at least an unsatisfactory, unsystematic procedure. 

The present approach is to have the climatologist in 
the weather station make an objective statistical study of the 
problem and employ a systematic method which will result in 
a ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ forecast. If the statistical study is properly 
made, it will not only result in a “yes” or ‘‘no’’ answer to the 
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question, but it will also yield a probability correlation factor, 
which can be used as a PCF. Such a method greatly simplifies 
the forecaster’s job. Moreover, it eliminates much of the 
guesswork. In the past, when confronted with this kind of 
problem, the forecaster would very likely have checked each 
individual weather parameter. This is a time-consuming task. 
Or, he might have checked old weather charts (anomalies) 
and have attempted to relate a past situation to present con- 
ditions. Very often his work was in vain, for, as Heraclitus 


properly concluded, “One cannot step in the same river 
twice.” 


- A PROGRESSIVE weather station, where objective studies 
are available, the problem of forecasting may be handled 
in the following systematic manner. 


Problem: To forecast fog for XYZ station between the 
hours of 0600 and 1100 for the following morning by 
2100 hours the previous evening. 


Procedure: 


(a) Check the 1500Z 500 mb temperature for the sta- 
tion. If it is -15° C. or lower, forecast no fog and stop. 


(b) If the temperature is above -15° C., measure the 
lapse rate of the air mass from the surface to the 500 mb 
level. If the lapse rate is greater than 3° C. per 1000 feet, 


forecast no fog and stop. If it is less, continue with the 
next step. 


(c) At 1800 hours, check the pressure gradient from 
ABC station to XYZ station. If it is greater than 3.5 
millibars, forecast no fog and stop. If it is 3.5 millibars 
or less, check the gradient wind at 2000 feet for the ABC 
station. If the gradient is from 300 degrees to 360 de- 
grees, proceed to the next step. 


(d) At 2000 hours, measure the temperature humidity 
spread at XYZ. If it is greater than three degrees, fore- 
cast no fog. If it is three degrees or less and the other 
parameters measured above are still valid, forecast fog. 


(e) On the basis of a statistical study, the predictability 
of this forecast should be 91.7 percent accurate. 
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Using this objective method, the forecast, ‘Fog 0600-1100 
hours, 4 May 1960 (PCF, 91.7),” is based on a problem- 
solving method which is systematic. The language used is de- 
rived from the sciences and it employs the extensional devices 
recommended by general semantics. Such language can be 
understood by the listener on the same level of abstraction 
upon which it is used by the forecaster. 


F gern PLACE where meteorology can profit from an 
understanding and use of certain principles of general 
semantics is in the technical reports of its Journal of Meteor- 
ology. These reports clearly display dead-level abstracting. 
Moreover, they are guilty of using a trade-jargon which is 
unfamiliar to the practicing meteorologist. Consequently, the 
forecaster is unsympathetic towards the articles which appear 
in the Journal. In many cases, he simply refuses to read them, 
because they are dull and boring. They are expressed at a high 
level of abstraction, with the result that the reader is left at 
a loss as to what to do with the information they contain. 
How the information hidden in them can be used in day-to- 
day forecasting is obscure. Meteorological journal articles are 
dry because they lack descriptive detail at the operating level 
and because the authors appear to write the articles for theore- 
ticians only. Consequently, most of the meteorological periodi- 
cals are very unpopular with practicing meteorologists. 

The dead-level abstracting exhibited in the meteorological 
journals can be avoided through an awareness of the different 
levels of abstraction, by advancing conclusions which are 
well-founded extensionally but general enough to be of value 
to the user, and by translating the Hochdeutsch of the labora- 
tory into simple, understandable English. 


ig THE FINAL analysis, the weatherman must use the lan- 
guage of science much in the same manner as he uses the 
method of science in his operations. He must not hesitate to 
use extensional devices, such as times, dates, indexes, et cetera, 
for they are designed to make the structure of our language 
one which corresponds more closely to the territory we are 
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describing. By use of these devices, differences are emphasized 
as well as similarities, and our ordinary language becomes 
more representative of the changing weather processes, in 
which no two blizzards are the same and no one weather 
element remains the same. 

When the public has been educated in the limitations of 
meteorology and recognizes that weather forecasts are matters 
of judgment dependent upon many kinds of variables, then 
perhaps more satisfactory evaluations of weather forecasts 
will result. To this end, the meteorologist can contribute his 
share by understanding and employing the techniques of 
general semantics. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SYMBOLS 


ROLLO MAY * 


— HAS BEEN a fadical change during the past three 
decades in this country in the importance of symbols as 
subjects for discussion and inquiry in psychology and psy- 
chiatry. In the 1920's the tendency in these fields was to rule 
symbols out as much as possible (except a few sign-symbols 
in science and mathematics), never to raise the topics of sym- 
bols or myths if it could be helped, and otherwise to regard 
symbols as temporary concessions to our ignorance in matters 
which we should soon be able to describe in clear, rational 
terms. We left these esoteric topics to the poets and literary 
critics. Neither term, “symbol’’ or ‘‘myth,” even appears in 
the index of the standard psychology textbook—written not 
by a Watsonian behaviorist but by a dynamic psychologist who 
was certainly enlightened and broad of interest—which my 
class and many similar classes studied in colleges throughout 
the country.1 We tried to be “hard-headed’”’ men, as Alfred 
Nerth Whitehead put it, who “want facts and not symbols,” 
and who therefore ‘‘push aside symbols as being mere make- 
believes, veiling and distorting that inner sanctuary of truth 
which reason claims as its own.’ ? 

This attitude brought with it a tendency to smile con- 


* Psychoanalyst and author of The Meaning of Anxiety (1950) 
Man's Search for Himself (1953); editor, Existence: A New 
Dimension in Psychiatry and Psychology (New York, 1958). Dr. 
May’s article is reprinted from Symbolism in Religion and Literature, 
ed. Rollo May (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1960). His last 
article in ETC., “The Nature of Creativity,” appeared in the Spring 
1959 issue. 

1 Robert S. Woodworth, Psychology (New York, 1929). 


2 Alfred North Whitehead, “Uses of Symbolism,” Symbolism in 
Religion and Literature, ed. Rollo May (New York, 1960). 
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descendingly at all the diverse meanings Freud claimed he 
found in so-called symbols in dreams and other subrational 
processes. In the edition of 1929, Woodworth writes with 
amazing naiveté to our—and no doubt to his—present ears, 
“A large share of dreams seem too fantastic to have any per- 
sonal meaning. Yet they are interesting to the dreamer and 
they would be worth going to see if they could be reproduced 
and put on the stage. Isn't that sufficient excuse for them? 
May they not be simply a free play of imagination that gives 
interesting results just because of its freedom and vividness?” 3 
Thus dreams, like symbols, may have an aesthetic, whimsical 
interest, but they are not for us tough-minded investigators! 


Sen POSITION in psychology was of course an understand- 
able outcome of the proclivity for singling out for study 
those aspects of human behavior which overlapped with ani- 
mals, and which could ultimately be described in physiological 
or stimulus-response terms. To the extent, indeed, that the 
psychologist does thus restrict himself, he can avoid the prob- 
lem of symbols in his subjects; for as we shall indicate later, 
symbolizing and symbol-using are unique with human beings. 
Quite apart from the accuracy or inaccuracy of the above meth- 
ods (these psychologists blandly evaded the highly intricate 
symbolic problem in the very concepts, such as S-R, they them- 
selves used), the general upshot of this tendency was a wide- 
spread impoverishment and beggaring of our knowledge of 
man.* . 


3 Op. cit., pp. 483-484. 


* This is why many of us made the odd discovery in those college 
days that we learned a good deal more about psychology—that is man 
and his experience—from our literature courses than we did from our 
psychology itself. The reason, of course, was that literature could not 
avoid dealing with symbols and myths as the quintessential forms of 
man’s expression and interpretation of himself and his experience. By 
the same token, when students now write to me stating that they wish 
ultimately to become psychoanalysts and asking my advice about what 
courses to take in college, I advise them to major in literature and 
the humanities rather than biology, psychology and pre-medical courses. 
There is time enough in the specialized graduate school to learn one’s 
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The revolutionary change in the middle of our century 
with respect to psychological interest in symbols is due chiefly 
to the study of the inner, deeper levels of human experience 
by Freud, Jung and the other psychotherapists. It is ironic 
indeed that those psychologists who had really to be “hard- 
headed,”’ that is, to deal with actual suffering people whose 
anxiety and distress would not be calmed by abstractions or 
theories, were the ones who could not escape becoming con- 
cerned with symbols. Once we were forced to see the patient 
in relation to his world—what Freud called his “fate” and 
“destiny,’” or what the existential psychoanalysts were to call 
the “being-in-the-world’’—we could not overlook symbols, for 
they have their birth in that relationship of the inner experi- 
ence with the outer world and are indeed the very language 
of the patient’s crises and distress. 


ET US now ask what we mean by a symbol. The patient 
from whom we take this example was a young lawyer 
who had come for treatment because of recurrent sexual im- 


potence, embarrassing and uncontrollable blushing, and various 
psychosomatic illnesses which had kept him out of professional 
school for long periods of time. During the period I hap- 
pened to be working on this essay he brought in the following 
dream fragment: 


I was standing at the mouth of a cave, with one foot 
in and one out. The cave inside was dark, almost black. 
The floor in the center of the cave was a swampy bog, 
but it was firm on each side. I felt anxiety and a strong 
need to get out. 





science and the special forms of scientific method; but if the student 
concentrates on these before he grasps the symbols and myths in man’s 
self-interpretation in present and historical literature, he will be out- 
fitted with a method which will do everything except help him to grasp 
his real data. Then his professional work as a psychoanalyst may well 
be boring to himself and might indeed be harmful (that is, limiting) 
to his patients. I speak of course in extreme terms; certainly many 
actual persons who become psychoanalysts already have some concern 
with the deeper symbolic and mythological dimensions of experience 
as a selective factor in their choosing to enter the field. 
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The symbol of the cave is less dramatic than dozens of 
other symbols—'‘werewolf,”” ‘‘tarantula’s web,”’ ad infinitum— 
which come up in the course of any one day’s analytic sessions. 
We present this figure of the cave precisely because it is un- 
dramatic and not at all unusual, and therefore cannot be rele- 
gated to some special literary imagination on the part of our 
patient. The dream came during a period in his analysis when 
he was trying to work on his difficulty in making dates with 
girls; it indeed occurred the night after a day in which he had, 
much to his discomfort, blushed a good deal, felt envy of a 
colleague who could “‘pick up” girls, and worried about his 
own possible homosexual trends. In the session, some of his 
associations to the dream were: ‘The darkness was like stand- 
ing under the cables of Brooklyn Bridge, where I kissed a girl 
the other night.” “The middle of the cave was like quicksand; 
it would suck you down.”’ ‘ ‘Cave’ reminds me of Plato's story 
of the cave where men couldn't see reality.” ‘The cave is like 
a kangaroo’s pouch in which it carries the baby.” And then, 
out of the blue, “I can’t stand fat women!” 

Since the meaning of the symbol of the cave was clear on 
the basis of these as well as vast other data which he and I 
already had accumulated, I shall not give more associations. 
To him and to me this seemed the meaning: the cave is a 
womb and vagina symbol (the latter less central, for reasons 
I will not go into), a symbol which brought up before him 
the threat of being sucked into annihilation, absorbed by his 
own attachment to his mother (who, needless to say, is fat). 
The dream pictures him as now standing in a dilemma, want- 
ing and needing the protection and warmth of the mother 
(the kangaroo’s pouch) but realizing that this not only blocks 
him from seeing reality (Plato's cave) but threatens to suck 
him like quicksand into a smothering death. 


W: SHALL RETURN to the more complex implications of 
the dream later. Here let us only note several character- 
istics of this symbol. First, the figure of the cave with its 
quicksand is infinitely more powerful than the specific words 
“womb” or ‘‘vagina’’ would be by themselves, or such rational, 
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positivistic statements as, “I am afraid of being absorbed by 
my mother’s womb.” Indeed, many patients in psychoanalysis 
try to phrase experiences in these rational statements precisely 
in order to avoid experiencing the vital power and immediate 
reality of their situation which the symbol would force them 
to confront. 

The second thing we note about this symbol is that it 
brings together the various unconscious urges and desires, of 
both a personal depth on one hand and an archaic, archetypal 
depth on the other; and it unites these with conscious ele- 
ments in the young man’s day to day struggles with his prob- 
lems. He would not have had a dream with a symbol which 
so clearly and forcefully showed his predicament except after 
several months of analysis. The symbols which arise in psy- 
choanalysis are not, thus, to be viewed as special imaginative 
productions, but rather as the day to day language by which 
the patient communicates as a totality: he is able to say in the 
symbol not only what is present in the situation with respect 
to his problems, but to speak in the same symbol from uncon- 
scious depths as well. 

In the third place, this symbol presents a picture in which 
some decision, some orientation toward movement, some ac- 
tion is called for; he has one foot in the cave and one out, 
and experiences anxiety in his urge to get out. I term this the 
conative element in the symbol. In my judgment the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of genuine symbols which come up 
as the language of psychoanalysis is that they always involve 
this orientation toward action. It is not adequate to describe 
this as an expression of the ‘repressed wish” alone, or the ex- 
pression of instinctual impulses from the ‘‘Id’’; such descrip- 
tions refer only to one side of the picture. In its full form 
the symbol rather presents an existential situation in which 
the patient is asking himself, “In which direction shall I 
move?’’ It is not a question of how shall “my wish’ or “in- 
stinctual urge’’ or any other part of me move (except in so- 
phisticated patients who have learned that by this language 
they can avoid the impact of their true symbols), but “in 
which direction shall J move?” This orientation toward move- 
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ment obviously involves more than conscious levels of the self ; 
it is by definition a function of the totality of the self; the 
“wish” from unconscious levels is related in complex, subtle 
fashion to the “‘will’’ from conscious levels, an interplay not 
to be oversimplified by saying that the former is the infantile, 
antisocial, and the latter the mature and social. Sometimes just 
the opposite is the case. 


} yrwe AS ONE cannot set out consciously to ‘construct’ sym- 
bols, so one cannot confront a genuine symbol on merely 
conscious, rational levels. One must, like the patient in the 
dream, engage it and struggle with it on all levels of affect 
and willing. The commonly assumed idea in psychoanalysis 
that “‘willing” follows “wishing” is only half the truth, and 
thereby false in implication; it is just as true that the patient 
cannot become aware of ‘wishes’ until he is ready to take 
some chance of “willing,” and that he cannot let himself either 
dream or experience symbols except as he has become ready 
in some way to confront the decision posed in the symbol. It 
may, of course, be many months and perhaps a couple of 
years—involving thousands of little decisions along the way— 
before our patient has fully moved beyond the threat of the 
annihilating maternal womb; but that should not lead us to 
overlook the fact that the symbol of the cave poses the issue 
demanding decision, and that some such element, no matter 
how minute, is present in all genuine symbols arising in psy- 
chotherapy.5 


5 Whether or not al] symbols can be said to involve this conative 
element, this orientation toward action on the part of the person who 
experiences the symbol, is a question which goes beyond my compe- 
tence. My belief, however, is that this is true. It is true certainly of 
such classical symbols as the Christian Cross. Like it or not, if you 
genuinely experience it, you must take some stand with regard to it; 
and the same is obviously true of such myths as Oedipus, Orestes and 
the Fall of Adam. It may also be true of the symbols we call words; 
every word which one genuinely experiences raises some affective re- 
sponse, some movement “toward” or “away.” Nabokov has demon- 
strated in Lolita that practically all words can have an affective quality, 
a fact which is shown in poetry more obviously but also is present in 
prose. I would go so far as to hypothesize that our point of the 
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ye FINAL POINT we note in the young man’s dream is that 
the symbol of the cave cannot be said always to mean 
“womb” or “‘vagina’’ or what not; rather it is given its power 
and character as a symbol by the total situation of the patient's 
life at that moment. This patient might dream of a cave in 
another dream in which it would not be a symbol, or the cave 
might have any one of an infinite number of other meanings 
depending upon his existence at that time. This point is im- 
portant to emphasize because of some tendencies in psycho- 
analysis to equate given words and symbols with specific mean- 
ings. This is a literalistic, fundamentalistic approach, and in 
my judgment it is inaccurate. This is part of the reason Kahler 
holds that what Freud calls “symbols” in dreams are really 
“symptoms’’ expressed in images. Kahler goes on to say, in 
discussing Freud's and Jung's interpretation of symbols, “In all 
such cases, the actual ‘symbolization’ is done, not by the person 
in whose unconscious the image arises, but by the analyst 
through inferential interpretation. To him alone these images 


are meaningful, just as the physical symptom carries meaning 
only for somebody who looks for its cause.”’ 
Kahler’s argument is based upon his very important point 





conative element of symbols is true even of the so-called “purely 
abstract” symbols such as those in mathematics, at least in their origin. 
If we look at the geometrical designs and forms on the vases of neo- 
lithic Egypt, for example, and sense at the same time how these were 
related to astronomical data, to planting and harvesting crops, and how 
they ultimately became geometrical symbols, we get some picture of 
how many affective and conative elements were and are present in the 
symbols, way beyond so-called “mere aesthetic’’—if there is such a way 
of relating to reality—or merely “logical” aspects. Erich Kahler speaks 
in his essay of mathematical symbols as “communication with nature,” 
which already implies some of the element of which we are speaking. 
(“The Nature of Symbols,” in Symbolism in Religion and Literature, 
op. cit.) 1 would suggest that the difference between a “sign” and a 
genuine “symbol” lies at this point: when a word retains its original 
power to grasp us, it is still a symbol, but when this is lost it de- 
teriorates into being only a sign. And by the same token, when a myth 
loses this power to demand some stand from us, it has become only 
a tale. 


® Erich Kahler, op. cit., p. 59. 
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that some conscious process must always be involved in a 
symbol. No image can have the power of a symbol if, as 
assumedly in dreams, the patient himself is totally uncon- 
scious of its meaning. Kahler is right in his criticism that 
the equating of specific images and figures with specific mean- 
ings is a process occurring in the analyst's mind and depends 
indeed upon his particular theoretical system. 

But the critical issue here is that no symbol of which a 
patient dreams is ever completely “unconscious.” This brings 
us to a development of our point raised above, namely, that 
contrary to popular assumption, every dream has its conscious 
pole. Indeed the matrix out of which the dream is born is pre- 
cisely the interrelation, often in struggle and conflict, between 
the conscious pole of the crises of the day and the uncon- 
scious depths within the person. Our young lawyer struggled 
during the day over his problem of embarrassment, immobili- 
zation and impotence with girls, and at night he constructed 
out of archaic and archetypal material the symbolic picture de- 
picting what this immobilization consisted of. The dream is 
an “answer” from unconscious levels to a “question’’ posed 
by the patient’s immediate existence. This is why we always 
ask, when interpreting a dream with a patient, what critical 
events occurred during the day or evening before the night 
of the dream; these events are almost invariably essential to 
our grasping what the dream seeks to tell us. 


J en GENERALLY ACCEPTED IDEA that some chance happen- 
ing ‘‘cues off” the dream (such a penetrating psychologist, 
in other ways, as Nietzsche, makes much of the chance physical 
events like posture in bed or what one eats before going to 
sleep) cannot be adequate. If so-called archaic, unconscious 
elements come up by such accidents, one would indeed be right 
in questioning whether they have more than a whimsical 
aesthetic interest! But “unconscious” experience does not oper- 
ate hit or miss. We find, in actuality, that the dream is an 
endeavor to work out some way of life, to get some perspec- 
tive, to picture some “answer” to the issues which confront this 
person awake and asleep. And the dream has its particular 
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blessing for us in that it is able to answer such questions 
posed by the patient’s predicament by drawing upon the totality 
of levels of experience, whether we call these levels “‘subcon- 
scious,”” “‘preconscious, “‘unconscious,’’ or what not. The sym- 
bol thus does not simply ‘‘surge up,” as though it were carried 
within one like a foreign body with which one had no rela- 
tion. Out of the matrix (or, as Rank would put it, dialectic) 
of conscious and unconscious the symbol is conceived, molded 
and born. The symbol is ‘‘mothered’’ by the archaic material 
in so-called unconscious depths, but “fathered” by the indi- 
vidual’s conscious existence in his immediate struggles. 

Figures like our patient's cave, then, have the genuine 
meaning of a symbol in the patient's existence providing we 
as analysts are able, with him, to read that meaning. Whether 
or not we can read this meaning does not depend on our 
theories—their constructive use is rather to show us the wide 
possible diversity of meanings; it rather depends upon our 
capacity to participate in his world and to experience the sym- 
bol from the point of view of the questions his existence poses 
for him. 


FIRST OBSERVATION which clinical work in psychoanalysis 

forces upon us is that symbols and myths, far from being 
topics which can be discarded in psychology, are rather in the 
very center of our psychoanalytic understanding of man. Clini- 
cal data support the thesis that man is uniquely the symbol- 
using organism, and is distinguished from the rest of nature 
and animal life by this fact. 

The research of the neuropsychiatrist, Kurt Goldstein, 
graphically demonstrates this point. As director of a large 
mental hospital in Germany during and after World War I, 
Goldstein studied many patients with brain lesions, especially 
soldiers with parts of the cerebral cortex shot away. He ob- 
served that these patients could function adequately if their 
world were shrunken in space and time to correspond to their 
limited capacities. These patients kept their closets, for ex- 
ample, in compulsive order; if they were placed in environ- 
ments where objects surrounding them were in disarray, they 
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were at a loss to react adequately and showed profound anxiety. 
When asked to write their names on a paper, they would 
write in the extreme corner of the paper, any open space (any 
“emptiness” ) representing a threat with which they could 
not cope. 

Now what had broken down in these patients was the 
capacity for symbolic behavior, the capacity to relate to them- 
selves and their worlds in terms of symbols. They could no 
longer experience the self over against, and in relation to, a 
world of objects. To have a self and a world are correlates 
of the same capacity, and it was precisely this capacity that 
was, in these patients, impaired. They lost the capacity, in 
Goldstein’s words, “to transcend the immediate concrete situ- 
ation, to abstract, to think and live in terms of ‘the possible.’ ”’ 
Though we can never draw a one-to-one relationship between 
a specific part of the neurophysical equipment and a specific 
way of behaving (the organism reacts as a whole or it does 
not react at all) it is still significant, nevertheless, that that 
part of the organism which was impaired in these patients was 
the cerebral cortex. This is the part which most radically dis- 
tinguishes man, the part which is present in considerable size 
in human beings but very small or not present at all in animals. 
Goldstein points out, furthermore, that these patients, in losing 
the capacity to transcend the concrete situation, lived in a 
radically shrunken range of possible reactions, and in propor- 
tion to this they therefore lost their psychological freedom. 


—— ANGLE from which our point finds confirmation 
is the genetic. The capacity to use symbols, including 
language, emerges in the growing infant at the same time as 
the split between consciousness and unconsciousness and the 
capacity to “repress” which bulks so large in later psycho- 
therapy. This split is not present at birth; the infant in the 
first months “knows neither guilt or shame,” as Auden puts it. 
But sometime after the first couple of months we can detect 
the emerging of this capacity to experience himself as dis- 
tinguished from the world of objects, separate from people 
around him, to know himself as the one who das a world. This 
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is generally called “the emergence and development of the 
ego,” I think a not entirely felicitous phrase. For our purposes 
here it suffices to say that this, when developed in the adult, 
is my capacity to experience myself as the being who exists 
and will exist in this world a limited number of months or 
years and will then die; but the being who, in this period of 
unknown length, can by virtue of this experience influence 
how I shall respond. Thus I can exercise some element of 
freedom and responsibility. Man, as Erwin Straus well puts it, 
is the being who can question his own being. Not only can, 
but must; as he must likewise ask questions of the world 
around him. 

Symbols are the language of this capacity for self-con- 
sciousness, the ability to question which arises out of and is 
made necessary by the distinction of subject and object. As 
Erich Kahler points out, the symbol is a “bridging act,” a 
bridging of the gap between outer existence (the world) and 
inner meaning; and it arose out of man’s capacity to separate 
inner meaning and outer existence. What is important to see 
is that a ‘hard fact” or a description of a “hard fact’’ can by 
itself never bridge that gap; all the objective, intellectualized 
talk in the world with words which have become signs and 
have lost their symbolic power about the “dangers of morbid 
dependence on the mother,” would not help our young lawyer 
patient. The only thing that will help him is some breaking 
through of an expression that will do justice both to the ob- 
jective situation and the subjective meaning within him. This, 
the symbol of the cave does for him. The psychological es- 
sence of the symbol is that it has the power to grasp the per- 
son as a totality as he immediately exists in his world. 

It follows, thus, that an individual's self-image is built up 
of symbols. Symbolizing is basic to such questions as personal 
identity. For the individual experiences himself as a self in 
terms of symbols which arise from three levels at once: those 
from archaic and archetypal depths within himself, symbols 
arising from the personal events of his psychological and 
biological experience, and the general symbols and values 
which obtain in his culture. 
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A SECOND OBSERVATION impressed upon us by our psycho- 
analytic work is that contemporary man suffers from the 
deterioration and breakdown of the central symbols in modern 
western culture. 1 speak here mainly out of experience with 
neurotic patients; but it will be self-evident that our patients 
in psychoanalysis, are not suffering from some special ailment 
but show in their symptoms the general, though not yet overt, 
predicament in our society. The neurotic is characterized by 
the fact that his defenses are not as firmly thrown up as those 
of the majority of people, and he generally possesses some 
special sensitivities as well as special needs which make him 
unable to “adjust’’ so successfully. Therefore the neurotic 
problems of one decade generally reflect underlying conflicts 
in the society which the man in the street can so far defend 
himself against, but which will come out endemically in the 
society in the next decade. 

Now what we find typically in our patients in this decade 
is that no symbols seem to have compelling power and mean- 
ing to grip them any more—not “God” nor “‘father’’ nor the 
“stars and stripes.’ A decade or so ago the symbols related 
to “competitive success’” and “love” did have power to grasp 
people and elicit their allegiance; but there is reason for be- 
lieving that these symbols too have lost their power. Our pa- 
tients do not have to be told that 


The candles in the churches are out. 
The lights have gone out in the sky.” 


But the bitterest aspect of their situation is that “blowing on 
the coals of the heart,” as MacLeish goes on to adjure, also 
lacks efficacy for them. Since the symbols of love have largely 
been swallowed up by the needs for security, and the myths 
of success absorbed by the new myth of the organization man, 
even these time-honored Western symbols have lost their 
power. It is not, of course, that our patients have lost the 
capacity to symbolize, like Goldstein's organic patients; but 
rather that they have no available contents for their symbols 
which they can believe in wholeheartedly enough to make 


7 Archibald MacLeish, J. B. (Boston, 1958), p. 153. 
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commitment of themselves possible. This is a central aspect 
of the “emptiness” experienced by so many contemporary 
sensitive persons; they can transcend the concrete situation 
indeed, but they land in a symbolic vacuum. 

Nathan Scott is, of course, right in his discussion of the 
crisis of values in modern literature, that our present situation 
is that of a “broken center.’ As Robert and Helen Lynd 
pointed out in their discussion of the “chaos of conflicting 
patterns” in the typical American town of Middletown in the 
1930's, every individual ‘is caught in a chaos of conflicting 
patterns, none of them wholly condemned, but no one of them 
clearly approved and free from confusion; or, where the 
group sanctions are clear in demanding a certain role of a man 
or woman, the individual encounters cultural requirements 
with no immediate means of meeting them.” ® Since the 1930's 
the “chaos of conflicting patterns’ seems to have developed 
toward an absence of patterns. We often observe in our pa- 
tients that they cannot discover any accepted symbol in their 
culture these days sufficiently accepted even to fight against!}© 


ET US Now make clearer what we mean by the ‘‘central 
cultural symbols” and then refer to the case of our pa- 
tient. In every society there are certain formative principles 
which infuse every aspect of that culture—art, science, educa- 


8 Nathan Scott, “The Broken Center: A Definition of the Crisis of 
Values in Modern Literature,” Symbolism in Religion and Literature, 
op. cit. 

®R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York, 
1937), p. 315. 

10 With most patients several decades ago (and with naive patients 
now), we could assume, when they said they had nothing to believe 
in anymore, they were suffering from some unconscious conflict about 
symbols having to do, say, with “God and the authority of father,’ or 
“mother and protectiveness” and so on. Our problem then was easier: 
we had only to help them work through the conflict about their symbols 
in order that they might choose their own; the dynamic was there. My 
point is that now, however, patients on a much broader scale seem to 
be reflecting the general disintegration of cultural symbols, a disinte- 
gration that percolates down more and more broadly into the members 
of society, and seems to be a lack of transcendent symbols of any sort. 
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tion, religion. These formative principles are expressed in 
certain basic symbols and myths which lend form and unity to 
the culture. Such symbols are the culture's form of trans- 
cending the immediate situation; they will always be bound 
up with the fundamental values and goals accepted in the 
society. Tillich uses the expression “‘style’’ for these under- 
lying unifying principles in a given culture; Malinowski used 
to refer similarly to the “‘charter’’ of the society. This “style” 
will always have a religious dimension since it points to a 
meaning beyond the immediate situation of the culture. 

We may, for example, following Tillich, propose “circle” 
as a symbol for classical Greek culture. We can see this 
“circular form’ resplendent in Greek sculpture (in radical 
contrast to the later Gothic vertical lines in sculpture and the 
Baroque horizontal lines). We can find this ‘‘circle” in phi- 
losophy in the emphases on balance, perfect eternal movement, 
and such precepts as the golden mean and ‘‘nothing in excess.” 
And it is so emblazoned in the spirit of Greek architecture that 
no one could possibly miss it. During several years of living 
in Greece, I was continually struck by the circles of the islands 
rising out of the sea, the circular promontory of Salamis stretch- 
ing away below Athens, the low round curves of the hills 
encircling Athens, all rising up in concentric circles to include 
the Acropolis and its Parthenon, a monument of dignity and 
magnificence that itself seemed to grow up directly and or- 
ganically out of the unending curves of the land and sea. 

If we seek a geometric symbol for the Middle Ages, I 
would propose the “triangle.” Mont St. Michel rises in a vast 
triangle, constructed partly by the rock of nature and partly by 
the marble hewn by man, ascending up from the ocean toward 
heaven. The triangle is reflected also in Gothic architecture in 
general and is present in the concept of the “trinity” so basic 
to medieval philosophy and theology. 


11 We do not, of course, use the term “transcend” here in an 
other worldly or supernatural sense but to refer to the fact that the 
symbols and myths presuppose and point toward meaning and value 
not realized in the immediate situation. This can be seen clearly in art 
and literature but I think is as much present in the science of a period. 
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\ i THEN WE ASK what the central symbol is in the middle of 

the twentieth century, I do not have to hesitate long as 
I look out of the window of my office in the city of New 
York. I see a sea of skyscrapers, each one surging upward 
from its narrow base, utilizing nature not to be united with 
but simply to stand zpon, each building rising upward not for 
spiritual purposes but for achievement, getting to “the top”— 
the spirit of moving ‘onward and upward,” every month and 
every year, surging on and on, not to infinity or heaven, but 
caught in the perpetual motion of the everlasting upward drive 
of finiteness. The skyscrapers outside my window are a beauti- 
ful form of art indeed, and I do not wish to disparage the 
marvelous use of concrete and steel and aluminum with such 
power and lace-like delicacy. But what is the underlying mean- 
ing of a symbol that “scrapes” a sky which is never there? 
This standing om nature in order to move forever away from 
nature, upward toward “a top” which never exists, is obviously 
parallel to the competitiveness in business life and is reflected 
in the mottos on the fronts of the churches among those sky- 
scrapers, ‘How to Be Happier and Happier.” It is revealed, 
too, in the restlessness, frustration, and often despair of our 
patients and countless other people living in the shadows of 
these vertical shafts of aluminum power. 

The pychological symbols and values which go along with 
this are, of course, those of competitive success and achieve- 
ment. In late decades, however, the inherent contradictions 
in these values too became more and more evident, as Riesman 
in The Lonely Crowd classically demonstrated. The ethical as- 
pects of the modern “‘style’’ have been, through the last four 
centuries, associated with the humanistic and Hebrew-Christian 
traditions. Now these values, it is generally agreed, are in 
process of radical disintegration and transition. This makes 
the psychological task of modern man much more difficult as 
he struggles to find and work out not only symbols by which 
he can relate to his world but also symbols by which he can 
know himself and work out his own identity.1? 


12 Because of these emerging contradictions, the destructive aspects 
of modern individualism have become much more prominent. The 
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\ ' THEN the transcendent symbols in the culture lose their 

cogency, furthermore, the individual's personal symbols, 
including biological and sexual symbols, seem to lose their 
power or be thrown into self-contradiction all down the line. 
Let us note again the cave symbol brought by our patient. 
The positive side of such a symbol would be the protection 
and warmth that one has a right to expect of the “womb,” or 
the encompassing love associated with a loving mother’s 
healthy relation to her child. When a typical patient from 
exurbia, let us say, exhibits in a psychotherapeutic session the 
desire for such mothering, we would ask the question, to our- 
selves if not to him, “Why not?” For we can assume that ac- 
cepting the healthy aspect of this maternal form of love will 
proceed hand in hand with his capacity to get over the morbid 
dependency. In other words, what keeps him from being able 
to experience a cave without quicksand? But what we typically 
find is that our exurban executive fights as though his life de- 
pended on it against letting any woman, his wife included, 


mother him at all. This does not depend on whether or not 
the wife is dominating and exploitative (as was the mother of 
our lawyer patient) but rather upon the man’s own inner in- 
ability to accept the mothering. The assertive dominating 





individualistic character of the thought of the modern West and the 
factors compensating for it can be seen in Leibnitz. His basic doctrine 
of the “monads” is individualistic in the sense that the monads are 
unitary and separated; but the compensating element is given in his 
doctrine of “pre-established harmony.” Tillich expresses this graph- 
ically, ‘In the system of harmony the metaphysical solitude of every 
individual is strongly emphasized by the doctrine that there are ‘no 
doors and windows’ from one ‘monad’ to the other one. Every single 
unit is lonely in itself, without any direct communication. The horror 
of this idea was overcome by the harmonistic presupposition that in 
every monad the whole world is potentially present and that the de- 
velopment of each individual is in a natural harmony with the develop- 
ment of all the others. This is the most profound metaphysical symbol 
for the situation in the early periods of bourgeois civilization. It fitted 
this situation because there was still a common world, in spite of the 
increasing social atomization.” (Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era 
{Chicago, 1948], p. 246. See also, Rollo May, The Meaning of 
Anxiety [New York, 1950], pp. 17-22.) 
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roles are so often given to the woman in our culture (de- 
scribed variously as ““momism,” our ‘‘new matriarchy,”” and so 
on) that the exurban man does not know how to orient him- 
self or by what standards and symbols to establish his own 
conviction of strength. 

Our young lawyer, for example, reported one day that he 
was impotent with a girl until he could hint to her that he had 
made a good deal of money recently on the stock market; then 
he became suddenly sexually potent. This confirmation of his 
strength as a competitive middle class man enabled him to feel 
on an even level at least for the time being with the powerful 
woman “queen.” But soon these values and symbols also no 
longer worked, for he discovered, as anyone must in our pres- 
ent decade of organization men, that it is now démodé to get 
ahead and that he encounters resentment and hostility from 
those below him, even from the women.!8 The symbols as- 
sociated with love lose their power to give potency in a period 
when love is more and more identified with security. For 
how can one enjoy potency with the very woman who is also 
his source of security, and when sexual potency also is meas- 
ured in terms not of his own joy and strength but of his power 
to satisfy the ‘“queen’’ as gauged by her reaction to and ‘‘grad- 
ing’’ of his efforts? This rough schema is related to many 
diverse problems which come up in psychoanalysis, from im- 
potence and internalized aggression on one end to such psy- 
chosomatic symptoms as ulcers on the other. 


Wi DO modern people, using our patients for our data 
still, do when they experience this vacuum of symbols 
and values? By and large, they try to fill the vacuum with 
tools rather than symbols. They seize on signs and techniques 
borrowed from the scientific and mechanical spheres. It is not 


13 David Riesman, ef al., in The Lonely Crowd has made the point 
that modern students no longer accept or respect the standard of being 
first but prefer to be unobstrusively second or third down the competi- 
tive line. The whole problem of “other directedness,” of course, 
raises serious problems for potency; the two are contradictory, for if 
your potency depends in the last analysis on something outside, you 
do not have psychological potency. 
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surprising, for example, that a plethora of books on sexual 
technique and methods comes out at just the time when people 
have difficulty experiencing the power of their own emotions 
and passions with the sexual partner. It makes sense to them 
to borrow technical symbols, for the symbols and values con- 
nected with science and technical prowess seem to most people 
in our day to be the least open to contradiction. 

True, tools and symbols have a somewhat analogous func- 
tion. Tools are the method of communicating with nature, 
Kahler tells us; they are aids toward the transcending of the 
immediate situation with respect to nature. But the trouble 
from the psychological side is that when tools and techniques 
are substituted for genuine symbols, subjectivity is lost. The 
person may establish some power over nature (say, power over 
his own body, which our patients often desperately seek) ; but 
he does so at the price of separating himself ever more fully 
from nature, including his own body. When emphasis beyond 
a certain point is placed upon technique in sexuality, the per- 
son finds that he has separated himself all the more from his 
own affects, from his own spontaneity and joy and the surging 
up of his own experience of potency. This means that the 
substituting of tools and techniques for symbols short-circuits 
his own search for potency; and in the long run adds to his 
feeling of emptiness.14 In my judgment the most serious moral 
issue facing modern psychoanalysis is the tendency inherent in 
psychoanalysis itself to play into the patient’s need—and our 
need in the whole society—to perceive ourselves and others in 
terms of the newly accepted psychological techniques, and to 
make ourselves over in the image of the machine. 


i THIRD OBSERVATION is, the breakdown of these trans- 
cendent cultural symbols and values is fundamentally re- 


14In his exceedingly penetrating essay on the relation of man to 
nature, Heisenberg points out the critical danger in the substitution of 
the technical attitude for science: “Technology thus fundamentally 
interferes with the relation of man with nature . . .” and the danger 
is that man becomes “uncertain in the impulses of his spirit.” (Werner 
Heisenberg, “The Representation of Nature in Contemporary Physics,” 
Symbolism in Religion and Literature, op. cit., p. 223 and 225. 
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lated to the emergence in our day of what we call psycho- 
analysis. This point needs to be emphasized because of the 
tendency among many psychoanalysts, particularly of the 
central Freudian stream, to hold that psychoanalysis is to be 
understood as the discovery of a new method of diagnosis 
and a new method of treatment, roughly analogous to the way 
penicillin and the other antibiotics were discovered in the 
biological sciences. Granting the importance of Freud's great 
contribution in making the phenomena of dreams and other 
unconscious phenomena amenable to the methods of Western 
science and his revolutionary influence on the image of man 
—contributions which will certainly endure in literature and 
science—it is nevertheless true that psychoanalysis was called 
forth by certain historical crises. Chief among these was the 
disintegration of the symbols and myths in our age of transi- 
tion, which left the individual in a position in which he could 
not orient himself or find his identity in accord with these 
symbols or in rebellion against them. 

When we look at other historical periods from this per- 
spective we note that concern with such problems as anxiety, 
despair, overt and endemic forms of neurotic guilt, and ac- 
tivities analogous to psychoanalysis designed to help indi- 
viduals meet such problems, emerge in the disintegrating, 
transitional phases of the historical period and not in the 
phases when the symbols and myths of the culture possess 
strength and unifying power. 


iy READING PLATO and Aristotle and other writers of the 
classical fifth and fourth centuries in Greece, for example, 
we find it almost impossible to discover any references to 
anxiety as we know it today. Socrates discusses death and 
fear of death in the Apologia and Phaedo, but he is confident 
throughout that given moral virtue and the right ideas, death 
can be confronted without anxiety. Plato comes close to de- 
scribing anxiety in a passage in the Republic when he talks of 
a man’s lying awake at night in dread of dying; but he states, 
as though it were self-evident, that if this man has no wrong 
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on his conscience, that is, has not cheated anybody in financial 
dealings, he will have Hope and therefore no fear of dying 
and going on into the next world. (And Alephas, who makes 
this speech in the dialogue, adds that the chief value of having 
money is that you are then able to avoid cheating others; to 
which Socrates agrees!) We can find nothing here of modern 
Angst which falls on the good man not only as much as, but 
often more than, the bad; the rich man as well as the poor. 
Objective “fear” is present, to be sure, and discussed by Plato 
and Aristotle; but such fear by very definition is precisely 
not anxiety. The whole aura of these times makes one feel one 
is in a different psychological and spiritual world from our 
own. 

To be sure, anxiety, guilt and despair are presented in the 
dramas, and we therefore tend to see Aeschylus’ Oresteia and 
Sophocles’ Oedipus from the point of view of our modern 
guilt and conflict. But there is a radical difference, obvious to 
anyone who views the actual modern interpretations of these 
myths, say Sartre’s Flies and Robinson Jeffers’ Tower Beyond 
Tragedy. The difference is in the aura of objectivity in the 
Greek dramas, the assumption of the presence of accepted 
conditions of man’s relation to himself, his fellows and the 
gods; and though Aeschylus and Sophocles, and the other 
creative spirits of their era, are engaged in molding the sym- 
bols, and changing, struggling and fighting against accepted 
attitudes and aspects of the myths, at least the symbols and 
myths were there to fight against in the first place. 


nN. in this classic phase of Greek culture we notice that 
the problems which are dealt with in psychoanalysis in 
our modern world seem to be taken care of by a kind of 
“normal’’ psychotherapy operating spontaneously through the 
accepted practices in Greek drama, religion, art and philosophy. 
It is not difficult for a modern psychoanalyst to imagine the 
great abreactive effect on some person burdened with guilt 
feelings because of hostility toward an exploitative mother, 
who watches, let us say the public performance of the drama 
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in which Orestes kills the mother who had destroyed his 
father, is then pursued over hill and dale by the punishing 
Erinyes (who, since they track evil-doers and inflict mad- 
ness would seem psychologically to be symbols of guilt and 
remorse), and finally achieves peace when he is forgiven by 
the community and the gods. 

I do not mean, of course, that these therapeutic experiences 
would be consciously articulated by the citizen of Greece in 
the fifth century B.C. Indeed, our point is that just the op- 
posite was true, that “‘therapy”’ was part of the normal, un- 
articulated functions of the drama, religion and other forms 
of communication of the day. One gets the impression, in 
these classical periods, of education rather than re-education, 
of normal development of the individual toward integration 
rather than desperate endeavors toward re-inte gration. 

But in the subsequent decline of Hellenic culture, after 
the conquest of Greece by Alexander and later by the Romans 
and the dispersion of Greek culture to Asia Minor and Rome, 
we note a sharply different situation with respect to the prob- 
lems of anxiety, despair, and guilt. In this Hellenistic period 
we find plenty of descriptions of anxiety; Plutarch paints a 
vivid picture of an anxious man which has entirely the ring of 
Angst. The numerous philosophical schools which had sprung 
up by that time—the Stoics, Epicureans, Cynics, Cyreniacs, 
Hedonists, along with the traditional Platonists and Aristote- 
lians—not only now deal with the problems with which we 
are familiar in psychoanalysis but their concepts and manner 
of teaching have dramatic parallels to modern psychotherapy. 
Note, for example, the Epicurean doctrine of Ataraxia, a seek- 
ing to achieve tranquility of mind by rationally balancing one’s 
pleasures, and the Stoic doctrine of Apatheia, the passionless 
calm attained by being above conflicts of emotion. Their 
teachings may not be good therapy from our modern culturak 
viewpoint; the lectures of Hegesias in Alexandria had to be 
prohibited by Ptolemy because they caused so many suicides" 
But content of “good” or “bad’’ is not the point; for the 
content of repressions, and therefore what needs to be brought 
out to achieve “wholeness,” varies from culture to culture. 
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HAT IS SIGNIFICANT about these diverse schools in the 

Hellenistic period is that they now took the form of 
psychological and ethical systems designed to help the indi- 
vidual find some source of strength and integrity to enable 
him to stand securely and gain some happiness in a changing 
society which no longer lent him that security. The term 
“failure of nerve” which Gilbert Murray used for the second 
and first centuries B.C. could be used for any period which is 
in the throes of basic transition and change. This change and 
disunity is not primarily a political phenomenon (Athens in 
the Hellenistic period had relative peace and the Golden Age, 
at least in its last thirty years when Athens and Sparta fought 
continuously, did not). The question rather is whether the 
transcendent symbols, the ‘‘style’’ of the culture, move toward 
unity or are in the process of transition and disintegration. 

A society furnishes means for its members to deal with 
excessive guilt, anxiety and despair in its symbols and myths. 
When no symbols have transcendent meaning, as in our day, 
the individual no longer has his specific aid to transcend his 
normal crises of life, such as chronic illness, loss of employ- 
ment, war, death of loved ones and his own death, and the 
concomitant anxiety and guilt. In such periods he has an in- 
finitely harder time dealing with his impulses and instinctgal 
needs and drives, a much harder time finding his own identity, 
and is prey, thus, to veurotic guilt and anxiety. 

My point is that our historical situation in the last of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is likewise one of break- 
down of transcendent symbols and has the above features. 
The emergence of psychoanalysis and its widespread popularity 
in America reflects this breakdown. Psychoanalysis is an ac- 
tivity which occurs in a culture when such symbols disinte- 
grate; and it has the practical purpose of helping individuals 
endure, live, and hopefully fulfill their creative potentialities 
despite this situation. This does not deny that we may learn 
a great deal of basic truth about man in his times of crisis, 
his periods of being robbed of the protection of his symbols 
and myths. It does imply, however, that in a culture which 
attains some unity—in a community toward which, if we sur- 
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vive, many of us feel we are heading—the therapeutic func- 
tions will become more widely a normal and spontaneous func- 
tion of education, religion and family life. This unity will be 
expressed in symbol and myth. 


QO” THESIS in this paper has been that symbols and myths 
are an expression of man’s unique self-consciousness, his 
capacity to transcend the immediate concrete situation and see 
his life in terms of “the possible,’’ and that this capacity is one 
aspect of his experiencing himself as a being having a world. 
We now wish to illustrate how symbols and myths do this 
through the myth of Oedipus. 

The story of Oedipus is a myth rather than a symbol, but 
the two are very closely related. Symbols are specific acts or 
figures, such as the “‘cave”’ of our lawyer patient; while myths 
develop and elaborate these symbols into a story which con- 
tains characters and several episodes. The myth is thus more 
inclusive. But both symbol and myth have the same function 
psychologically: they are man’s way of expressing the quintes- 
sence of his experience—his way of seeing his life, his self- 
image and his relations to the world of his fellowmen and of 
nature—in a total figure which at the same moment carries 
the vital meaning of this experience. The myth of Adam is 
thus not just a tale of a man in paradise who eats an apple in 
disobedience to a command, but a story by which we confront 
the profound problem of the birth of human consciousness, 
the relation of man to authority, and moral self-knowledge in 
the sense symbolized by “the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.” Thus true myths and symbols, so long as they re- 
tain their original power, always carry an element of ultimate 
meaning which illuminates but reaches beyond each individual 
man’s concrete experience. 


py OEDIPUS MYTH is particularly useful for our purposes 
since it is central both in psychoanalysis and literature. It 
is basic to the thinking and theoretical system of Freud, and is 
present in practically all other schools of psychoanalytic thought 
as well. Freud took it as a picture of the sexual attraction 
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between the child and the parent of the opposite sex: the child 
experiences guilt thereby, fear of the parent of whom he is a 
rival, and, illustrated most clearly in the situation of boys, he 
then suffers castration anxiety. Other schools, like Adler's, 
deny the instinctual aspect of the Oedipal conflict and see it 
rather as a power struggle between child and parent; and the 
neo-Freudian cultural schools likewise tend to view it, as does 
Fromm, in terms of the conflict with authority vested in the 
parent. In general it is accepted in American thought along 
the lines made popular by Freud, that the little boy wants to 
have sexual relations with and marry his mother, has con- 
currently the desire to kill and put out of the way his rival, 
the father, and experiences all the conflicts of repression, an- 
xiety, and guilt inherent in such a situation. 

But there is a radical and very important difference between 
the approach of Freud to this myth and the meaning it is given 
in this country, including that given by most orthodox psycho- 
analysts. Freud presupposed a view of the infant as destructive 
and driven by cannibalistic desires; the “innocence of the 
child consists of weakness of limb.’’ For Freud, therefore, the 
Oedipus myth was genuinely tragic. But in this country we 
have an almost opposite attitude toward the infant, a Rousseau- 
esque attitude. The baby is essentially social, is called an 
“angel” by doting parents and viewed, at least potentially, as 
an angel if only society—and these all-important mothers and 
fathers who, in the hey-day of this attitude, tried to discharge 
their impossibly heavy task by tiptoeing around on pins and 
needles when they weren't frantically reading books on child- 
care—does not frustrate the little angel's needs for nourish- 
ment too much. 

The significant point here is that Freud’s emphasis on the 
genuine tragedy in the Oedipus myth was wiped out; the ex- 
ternal form of the concept was kept, but its central meaning 
was lost. Recently one of the leading theorists of the orthodox 
psychoanalytic school remarked that the Oedipus only showed 
the “‘vicissitudes of the family relationship.’ Certainly it shows 
much more than that. This illustrates how the tragic aspects of 
Freud's theories—aspects which saved Freud from succumbing 
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to the mechanistic implications inherent in his dynamics—are 
the first things thrown overboard when Freudianism crosses 
the Atlantic. 

We believe that Freud’s tragic view was closer to the 
truth, but that he was in error in interpreting the myth liter- 
alistically. One consequence of this literalistic interpretation 
was that the healing aspects of the myth are left out. We pro- 
pose to demonstrate here that the myth transcends the liter- 
alistic problems of sex and aggression. Its tragic locus lies 
rather in the individual's self-consciousness, his struggles with 
his fate in self-knowledge and self-consciousness. 


b prs WE READ the actual drama of Oedipus, let us say 
as it comes to Freud and to us from the pen of Sophocles, 
we are surprised to see that it has nothing to do with conflicts 
about sexual desire or killing the father as such.15 These are 
all done long in the past when the drama begins. Oedipus is 
a good king (‘‘the mightiest head among us all,’’ he is called) 


who has reigned wisely and strongly in Thebes and has been 
for a number of years happily married to Queen Jocasta. The 
only issue in the drama is whether he will recognize what he 
has done. The tragic issue is that of seeing the truth about 
one’s self; it is a tragic drama of the passionate relation to 


15 To the argument that we are taking Sophocles’ drama, and that 
the myth itself does have the content of killing the father and marrying 
the mother, I would rejoin that the myth of Adam has the content of 
eating an apple against a commandment. Then Anatole France could 
rightly remark, ‘Tant de bruit pour une pomme.” (‘So much noise 
over one apple.) But everyone would agree that such a literalistic, 
fundamentalistic interpretation does not at all do justice to the pro- 
found truths and meaning of the Adam myth. If we are to take the 
Oedipus myth literalistically, as a portrayal of the growing boy’s attach- 
ment to his mother, Oedipus would precisely not have had this toward 
Jocasta for he was thrown out on the hillside to die as an infant before 
he scarcely saw his mother; his “Oedipus” would have expressed 
itself toward the Queen of Corinth, who raised him. I wish by this 
illustration of the reductio ad absurdam of the literalistic interpretation 
to indicate that we must always go beyond such interpretation and ask 
the meaning of the myth. Sophocles does this, and I think in a way 
faithful to the inner consistency and truth of the myth. 
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truth. O6cedipus’ tragic flaw is his wrath against his own 
reality. 

Thebes is suffering under a plague as the curtain rises. 
Word has been brought from the oracle that the plague will 
be lifted only when the murderer of King Laius is discovered. 
Oedipus calls the old blind seer, Tiresias, and thereupon pro- 
ceeds a gripping and powerful unfolding step by step ox 
Oedipus’ self-knowledge, an unfolding replete with rage, 
anger at the truth and those who are its bearers, and all other 
aspects of man’s most profound struggle with recognition of 
his own reality. Tiresias’ blindness seems to symbolize the fact 
that one can more insightfully grasp snner reality about human 
beings—gain in-sight—if one is not so distracted by the im- 
pingement of external details. 

Tiresias at first refuses to answer Oedipus’ questioning as 
to who is the guilty one with the words: 


How terrible it is to know... 


Where no good comes from knowing! Of these matters 
I was full well aware, but let them slip me. . .18 


In response to Oedipus’ new demands and threats, he con- 
tinues, 


. . . Let me go home; 
. So shalt thou bear thy load most easily. 
» we 
Are all unknowing; my say, in any sort, 
I will not say, lest I display my sorrow. 


The drama then unfolds as the progressive revelation of 
Oedipus to himself, the source from which the truth proceeds 
being not Oedipus himself but Tiresias.17 The whole gamut 
of psychoanalytic reactions like ‘‘resistance” and ‘‘projection” 
are exhibited by Oedipus as he fights the more violently 


16 Quotations from Sophocles “Oedipus Tyrannus” in Dramas, 
trans. Sir George Young (New York: Everyman's Library, 1947). 
17 A point made by Professor Paul Ricoeur of the Sorbonne, to 


whose significant work in the interpreting of myths we shall refer 
presently. 
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against the truth the closer he gets to it. He accuses Tiresias 
of planning to betray the city; is this why he will not speak? 
The seer replies, 

I will not bring remorse upon myself 

And upon you. Why do you search these matters? 


Then in a burst of angry projection Oedipus accuses Tiresias 
of having killed Laius himself. And when Oedipus is finally 
told the truth by the goaded seer that he himself is the 
murderer of his father, Oedipus turns upon Tiresias and 
Creon with the charge that these words are inventions as part 
of their strategy to take over the state. These forms of behavior 
termed “resistance” and “‘projection’’ are an understandable 
part of every man’s bitter struggle over the impossibly heavy 
and painful burden of responsibility for himself, enduring the 
revolutionary impact on his self-image and identity. The 
former, resistance, is an acting-out of the conviction, ‘I cannot 
bear to admit it is I, so I will not see it!” The latter, projec- 
tion, is a way of crying out, ‘If it is true, it is somebody else; 
not I! Not I!” 


B yenge tries to persuade Oedipus not to place any weight 
on the seer’s accusation, 


Listen and learn, nothing in human life 
Turns on the soothsayer's art. 


But then, as he begins to sense that some portentous mystery 
surrounds his birth, she, the mother whom he has married, 
now herself becomes aware of the terrible knowledge that 
awaits him. She tries desperately to dissuade him. 


. But why should men be fearful, 
O’er whom Fortune is mistress, and foreknowledge 
Of nothing sure? Best take life easily, 
As aman may. For that maternal wedding, 
Have no fear; for many men ere now 
Have dreamed as much; but he who by such dreams 
Sets nothing, has the easiest time of it. 


When he still proclaims his resolve to face the truth what- 
ever it may be, she cries, 
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Don't seek it! I am sick, and that’s enough... 
Wretch, what thou art O mightst thou never know! 


It is fascinating to note here that Jocasta, in saying one 
should not take dreams—or myths or symbols—too seriously, 
is sharing the viewpoint we already saw in recent textbooks 
of psychology. Her words above also express the concept of 
“adjustment” in psychotherapy, an emphasis which tends al- 
ways to creep into psychology and psychoanalysis precisely 
because of the anxiety and radical upheaval that goes with 
pursuing fully the truths about one’s self. Jocasta here enunci- 
ates the principle of acceptance of reality without the pas- 
sionate, tragic relation to truth. 


NTERESTINGLY ENOUGH, this emphasis in this myth and 

many others is identified with the feminine principle. The 
mother or wife, the conserving biological function, is blamed 
for the tendency to hold the man back from the creative break- 
ing through to truth. This tendency for the man to see the 
woman as the bearer of the temptation to “‘take life easily as 
a man may,’ the temptress leading him to turn against the 
possibilities of his emerging “‘better self,’’ has been commented 
upon by C. G. Jung and Otto Rank in their depth-psychological 
studies of creativity. The most fruitful single line of explana- 
tion of this, in my judgment, is Rank’s ideas that all growth 
is a series of birth experiences and that every new view of 
truth or creative act in life is a step in breaking out of the 
womb and gaining greater individuation. I would add that, 
since the original breaking out is from the actual womb of the 
mother, every subsequent act is a re-enactment both of fighting 
against the mother who now represents one’s own fear of 
moving ahead, and an expression of anger and hostility at her 
for having ejected one in the first place. 

Oedipus is not dissuaded, but insists that he must know 
what he is and where he came from. He must know and 
accept his own reality and his fate. 


I will not hearken—not to know the whole, 
Break out what will, I shall not hesitate . . 
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The old shepherd who rescued the infant Oedipus from death 
on the mountainside is finally brought, the one man who can 
provide the final link in the fateful story. ‘O, I am at the 
horror, now, to speak!” the shepherd cries. And Oedipus 
answers, ‘And I to hear. But I must hear—no less.” 

When Oedipus does learn the final, tragic truth, he cuts 
out his eyes. It is significant that he is not castrated nor does 
he castrate himself; he cuts out his eyes, the organ of seeing. 
(The tendency to call this a “symbolic castration’ would miss 
the whole point, and would be another example of using a 
theory—e.g., the primacy of sexual prototypes—as a procrus- 
tean bed on which to force the data.) His punishment is 
then exile, first self-imposed but later, as in Colonus, imposed 
by Creon and the state. 

The tragedy has now come full circle: he was originally 
exiled when he was a few days old on his father’s order; and 
his life at last ends, again in exile. The exile is a fascinating 
symbolic act from our modern psychoanalytic viewpoint; for 
we have much data to indicate that the greatest threat and 
greatest cause of anxiety for Western man in the middle of 
the twentieth century is not castration but ostracism, the ter- 
rible situation of being thrown out of the group. Many a con- 
temporary man, like our young lawyer patient above, castrates 
himself or permits himself to be castrated because of fear of 
being exiled if he doesn’t. He renounces his power and con- 
forms under the greater threat and peril of ostracism. 


W: NOW TURN to the drama which reveals the healing, 
integrative aspects of the Oedipus myth, namely Oedipus 
in Colonus. So far as I know, this drama is never mentioned 
in psychoanalytic literature at all, an amazing fact in itself. 
One reason for its neglect is, that discussion of the integrative 
functions of myths in general tends to be omitted in psycho- 
analysis. But, more specifically, a consequence of the litera- 
listic interpretation of the myth as having to do with sex and 
killing the father requires that we stop when these are worked 
through, punishment meted, and the situation accepted as at 
the conclusion of Oedipus Tyrannus. But viewing the myth as 
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the presentation of man’s struggle in self-knowledge to know 
the reality about his own being, we must indeed go on, as 
Sophocles does, to see how a man comes to terms with the 
meaning of these acts. This subsequent drama is Oedipus’ stage 
of reconciliation with himself and his fellowmen in the per- 
sons of Theseus and the Athenians, and it is a reconciliation 
with the ultimate meaning in his life. ‘For the gods who 
threw you down sustain you now,” as his daughter Ismene 
phrases it. 

In some ways this drama is more significant than the first; 
and since it was written by Sophocles when he was an old 
man of eighty-nine, it can be supposed to contain the wisdom 
of his old age as well. 

One theme we find in the old Oedipus’ meditation at 
Colonus is gwilt—the difhcult problem of the relation of 
ethical responsibility to self-consciousness. Is a man guilty if 
the act was unpremeditated, done unknowingly? In the course 
of his probing old Oedipus has come to terms with his guilt. 
He defends himself indignantly against the brash accusations 
of Creon. 


If then I came into the world—as I did come— 

In wretchedness, and met my father in fight, 

And knocked him down, not knowing that I killed him 
Nor whom I killed—again, how could you find 

Guilt in that unmeditated act? ... 

As for my mother—damn you, you have no shame, 
Though you are her own brother— 


But neither of us knew the truth; and she 
Bore my children also—. . 

While I would not have married her willingly 
Nor willingly would I ever speak of it.1§ 


Again, about his father he cries out that he has 


A just extenuation. This: 


18 Quotations from Sophocles, “Oedipus at Colonus,” The Oedipus 
Cycle, trans. Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald (New York, 1949). 
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I did not know him; and he wished to murder me. 
Before the law—before God—I am innocent! 


T IS CLEAR that Oedipus accepts and bears his responsibility ; 
but he insists that the delicate and subtle interplay of con- 
scious and unconscious factors (as we could call them) always 
makes any legalistic or pharisaic imputation of guilt inaccurate 
and wrong. It is a truism since Freud that the problem of 
guilt is as much within the heart as within the act. The play 
holds that the sins of meanness, of avarice and irreverence of 
Creon and Polyneices are “no less grave than those sins of 
passion for which Oedipus was punished, that in condemning 
them to the merciless justice soon to descend, Oedipus acts 
thoroughly in accord with a moral order which his own ex- 
perience has enabled him to understand.”’!® 
In angry, vehement words, Oedipus refuses the tricky pro- 
posal of the cruel Creon, the present dictator of Thebes, who 
tries to get the exiled king to return by using Antigone as 
hostage ; Oedipus refuses, likewise, the entreaty of his son, 
Polyneices, though he knows the destruction of Thebes will 
result. Oedipus’ maturity does not at all include the virtue of 
forgiveness of enemies, a later Christian idea he would no 
doubt have scorned. Nevertheless, the play does point toward 
a conclusion emphasized by modern existential psychologists, 
that because of this interplay of conscious and unconscious 
factors in guilt and the impossibility of legalistic blame, we 
are forced into an attitude of acceptance of the universal hu- 
man situation and a recognition of the participation of every 
one of us in man’s inhumanity to man. The words of Oedipus 
from the hero, King Theseus, who exhibits no inner conflict 
at all, are nevertheless poignant. 


for I 
Too was an exile... 
I know I am only a man; I have no more 
To hope for in the end than you have. 


Another theme in this integrative drama is the power of 


19 Ibid. (note by Fitzgerald), p. 176. 
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Oedipus—now that he has suffered through his terrible ex- 
periences and come to terms with them—to impart grace. As 
he himself says to the natives who find him with his daughter 
in the grove at Colonus: 


For I come here as one endowed with grace, 
By those who are over Nature; and I bring 
Advantage to this race... 


Theseus accepts this: “Your presence, as you say, is a great 
blessing.” This capacity to impart grace assumedly is con- 
nected with the maturity and other emotional and spiritual 
qualities which result from the courageous confronting of his 
shattering experiences. Says Oedipus: 


One soul, I think, often can make atonement 
For many others, if it be devoted... 


But there is also a clear symbolic element to make the point 
of his grace unmistakable: the oracle has revealed that his 
body after death will ensure victory to the land and the ruler 
which possess him. The mere “presence” of his body has this 
power. 


LAST EMPHASIS we mention in the outworking of the 

myth is Jove. The messenger who came back to the 
people to report the marvelous manner of Oedipus’ death 
states that in his last words to his daughters he said: 


. . . And yet one word 
Frees us of all the weight and pain of life: 
That word is love. 


But Oedipus does not at all mean love as the absence of ag- 
gression or the strong affects of anger. His sharp and violent 
temper, present at that crossroads where he killed his father 
years before and exhibited in his sharp thrusts with Tiresias, 
is still much in evidence in this last drama, unsubdued by 
suffering or maturity. The fact that Sophocles does not see fit 
to remove or soften Oedipus’ aggression and his anger—the 
fact, that is, that the ‘‘aggression’’ and the “angry affects” are 
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not the “flaws” he has old Oedipus get over—lends support 
to our thesis above that the aggression involved in killing the 
father is not the central issue of the dramas. Oedipus’ maturity 
is not at all a renouncing of passion to come to terms with 
society, not at all a learning to live “in accord with the reality 
requirements of civilization.” It is a reconciliation with him- 
self, with special persons he loves, and the religious meaning 
of his life. 

Love, thus, is not the opposite of anger or aggression. 
Old Oedipus will love only those he chooses to love: his son, 
who has betrayed him, asks for mercy and remarks, ‘‘Compas- 
sion limits even the power of God,” but Oedipus will have 
none of it. The love, rather, he bears his daughters, Antigone 
and Ismene, and the love they have shown him during his 
exiled, blind wanderings, is the kind of love he chooses to 
bless. 

And finally, describing Oedipus’ miraculous death and 
burial, the messenger says, 


But some attendant from the train of Heaven 
Came for him; or else the underworld 
Opened in love the unlit door of earth. 

For he was taken without lamentation, 

Illness or suffering; indeed his end 

Was wonderful if mortal’s ever was. 


This touching and beautiful death of a great character is mag- 
nificent as Sophocles presents it dramatically. As Oedipus 
Tyrannus is the drama of the “unconscious,” the struggle to 
confront the reality of the dark, destructive forces in man, 
Oedipus in Colonus may be said to be the drama of conscious- 
ness, the aspect of the myth which is concerned with the 
search for meaning and reconciliation. Both together comprise 
the myth of man confronting his own reality, a confronting 
that is made possible and inevitable by the unique structure 
of self-consciousness.?° 


20 Robert Fitzgerald writes in his notes to the play, “It should be 
remembered that one of Oedipus’ distinguishing qualities was, in the 
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cen HEALING POWER of the symbol and myth has two as- 
pects. This power resides, on one hand, in the fact that 
the symbol and myth elicit and bring into awareness the re- 
pressed, unconscious, archaic urges, longings, dreads and other 
psychic content. This is the regressive function of symbols and 
myths. But on the other hand, the symbol and myth reveal 
new goals, new ethical insights and possibilities; they are a 
breaking through of greater meaning which was not present 
before. The symbol and myth in this respect are ways of 
working out the problem on a higher level of integration. 
This we call the progressive function of symbols and myths.?1 

The tendency has been almost universal in Freudian 
psychoanalysis to reduce the latter to the former, and to treat 
myths in terms of regressive phenomena, which are then “'pro- 
jected’”” into ethical and other forms of meaning in the out- 
side world. The upshot of this is that the integrative side of 
myths and symbols is lost. This is shown in the great emphasis 
on Oc4edipus Tyrannus and the almost total omission of 


Ocdipus at Colonus. 





first place, his intelligence. He saved Thebes once by solving with 
furious persistence the riddle of his own birth. And in this play we 
see once more the working of that intellect, driving this time toward 
a transcendence of the purely human.” I think Fitzgerald is wrong 
here in calling this “intelligence,” though obviously he is right in his 
general emphasis. This saving quality of Oedipus goes quite beyond 
intellectual functions; his solving the riddle of the Sphinx (the word 
“Sphinx’’ means “one who binds fast’’) is much more what we would 
call “in-sight’’ and sensitivity than it is the purely rational functions. 
I believe the term ‘‘self-consciousness’”’ in the special way we have used 
it in this paper, to refer to man’s capacity for self-knowledge and self- 
transcendence (rather than in the strictly Cartesian sense of con- 
sciousness) is what Fitzgerald is referring to. It is, incidentally, an 
intriguing psychological implication in the dramas as a whole that 
that particular man who lives through his aggressive potentialities, 
who does not shrink from standing against his father and consummat- 
ing the sexual drives in his assertive way, is just the man who solves 
the riddle and knows the answer “man’’ and the one who, experiencing 
his tragic fate, goes on to be a bearer of grace and salvation for others. 


217 owe this particular juxtaposition of “regressive’’ and “pro- 
gressive” to Professor Paul Ricoeur, whose analysis of symbols and 
myths in relation to psychoanalysis I find of great value. Many of my 
own ideas run parallel to Ricoeur's. 
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Symbols and myths are means of discovery. They are a 
progressive revealing of structure in our relation to nature and 
our own existence, a revealing of new ethical forms. Symbols 
thus are educative—‘‘e-ducatio’—and by drawing out inner 
reality they enable the person to experience greater reality in 
the outside world as well. We have shown in this paper that 
the inner reality is revealed by virtue of the fact that the sym- 
bol and myth are able to draw out content on the various levels 
of “‘preconscious,” and “subconscious,” and “unconscious,” 
and that this is done with the affects of these experiences 
united with their perceived, cognitive form. But now we want 
to emphasize the side that is generally overlooked, that these 
symbols and myths discover for us a reality outside as well. 
They are roads to universals beyond discrete concrete experi- 
ence. 

For example, such supposedly simple symbols as geometric 
forms—triangles or parallelograms or what not—were at one 
time painted on the neolithic pottery because, we may assume, 


the forms had some relation to harmony and balance as the 
individual experienced it and therefore gave him some delight; 
but at the same time these geometric forms reflected nature 
in the relations of stars and sun and moon to earth, and were 
mathematical symbols by which secrets of nature were revealed. 
This latter is the dimension of the universal. 


O TURN AGAIN to our patient's symbol of the cave before 

bidding it adieu, we can see how his growing relation to 
this symbol would both draw out repressed aspects of his own 
psychic experience and would also reveal and make necessary 
new forms in his relations with the outside world. His con- 
fronting and experiencing of this symbol in psychoanalysis— 
his seeing “the cave’ in phantasy, dwelling on it, turning it 
over in his contemplation with the disgust, anger, yearning, 
dread which could not be separated from it—would give him 
a greater awareness of his neurotic attachment to his mother 
and his desire to be carried by her as in a kangaroo’s pouch. 
It would also give him greater awareness and experience of 
his neurotic anxiety connected with this: his fear of being 
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sucked into annihilation in the quicksand bog. This kind of 
phantasy and the memories which go along with it often bring 
strong abreactive experiences in analysis; this is the point 
where Freud’s idea of abreaction comes into its own and I 
have found it very useful. It is often good to help the patient 
live through as vividly as possible the great terror he must 
often have experienced in infancy and early years in this 
yearning to be encompassed by his mother but “knowing” (on 
subtle and certainly not centrally conscious levels) that this 
very desire would smother him and suck him into destruction. 

Now the next steps in enlarged consciousness would be 
his insight into the fact that his blushing is related to his 
desire to be sucked into the womb, which he both wants and 
dreads, and the insight that his impotence is a way of with- 
drawing from the vagina lest he be trapped for good. It is 
terribly painful to be impotent, but it is better to be impotent 
than dead. He is not afraid of castration in the sense that 
he would lose his penis: he would lose a lot more than that, 


namely, his individuality and total existence in this absorption 
into the bog. 


S° FAR most analysts and therapists of various schools would 
roughly agree, though they would use their own terms. But 
now we must bring out that as the patient works the above 
experiences through, it becomes evident that he has never 
gotten, nor now receives, the normal dependence, love and 
protection which every human being not only has a right to 
have but absolutely needs for his survival, particularly in the 
early years of infant development.?? The question then arises 
as to why he is unable to let himself have warmth, protection, 
acceptance not only from new women (not the actual mother), 
but from other relationships in life itself. The possibility of 
his experiencing this question in self-consciousness—a step I 

2 The positive aspects of the figure of the cave can be seen in the 
pleasure all of us had as children in playing house by putting rugs 
over chairs; we make a cozy place, representing warmth, protection, 


belongingness and comfort, an experience that probably has a wealth of 
archaic and archetypal material behind it. 
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would expect only some months after the first confrontation 
of the cave—already asks for some integration, some readiness 
for constructive steps. 

It is an error to view these stages in psychoanalysis as 
“automatic,” or as results of ‘‘transference’’ or ‘‘relationship” 
or “communication” by themselves; I am convinced that as 
much attention needs to be paid to the integrative problems 
as to the regressive, and they are simultaneous, even though 
the latter may seem, at least on paper, to precede the former. 

This “accepting of acceptance” is a very difficult task for 
modern man. It implies that he himself accept others: our 
young lawyer can scarcely permit himself to accept and enjoy 
the warmth and protective qualities of love if he continues to 
view all women as prostitutes. So the symbol of the cave now 
implies the problem of Métwelt, the reciprocity of attitudes in 
relation to one’s fellowmen—what Paul Ricoeur calls ‘‘the 
problem of justice.” But the patient does not stop even here. 
The side of the symbol relating to normal, constructive warmth 
and acceptance brings with it ultimate assumptions about 
existence itself: to what extent can one’s existence be trusted, 
to what extent are we “thrown,” to what extent inseparably 
strangers to each other? I do not at all mean the patient will 
discuss philosophy or theology; if he does this very much, the 
odds are that some “‘resistance’’ is in process. I only mean that 
he cannot avoid coming to terms with ultimate considerations 
in his relation to his own existence, and willy-nilly he chooses 
for himself some essential presuppositions. This would be the 
“faith” on the basis of which he proposes to leap, to take his 
chances in love and other aspects of life from here on out. 


iy IS ONLY on the basis of some such faith that the individual 
can genuinely accept and overcome the earlier infantile de- 
privations without the continued harboring of resentment all 
through life which has the effect of holding him back in the 
future. In this sense the past can be accepted and does not 
block the future. 

There are infinite subtleties and critical contradictions in 
this process, and every individual, certainly every patient, 
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needs to make the journey in his own unique way. A con- 
comitant process all along the way will be that his neurotic 
anxiety is transmitted into normal anxiety, his neurotic guilt 
into normal, existential guilt. And in this form both can be 
used constructively as a broadening of consciousness and sensi- 
tivity. We have sought to show that the journey is made by 
mean of symbols and myths, and that the symbol and myth 
thus have not only an archaic, regressive side but an integrative, 
progressive, normative side as well. 





e THE WHORF HYPOTHESIS «e 
An Exchange of Views 


DOES LANGUAGE STRUCTURE 
INFLUENCE THOUGHT? 
Comments on the Psycho-Linguistics 
Experiment at Michigan 


DONA WORRALL BROWN * 


I HAVE READ with considerable interest Anatol Rapoport's 
paper delivered at the Mexico City Conference on General 
Semantics.! I was particularly interested in his account of the 
experiment being designed at the University of Michigan to 
test the validity of the Sapir-Whorf-Korzybski hypothesis that 
“the structure of our language often does our thinking for us.” 
The idea of attempting to prove this hypothesis is a fascinating 
one; I believe, however, that there is an initial obstacle that 
must be overcome before an experiment of this kind can yield 
any really meaningful results. This obstacle is a mistaken 
premise that seems to underlie so many of the explanations 
and discussions of the hypothesis: namely, the assumption 
that grammatical structures and the meaning expressed by these 
structures may be referred to as if they were one and the same 
thing. 

The assumption of identity between these two areas is 
particularly apparent in Rapoport’s description of the Michi- 
gan experiment. The phrase “‘actor-action-object’’—which he 
uses so frequently—is a description of a grammatical struc- 
ture primarily in terms of meaning; yet, by designating this 


* Mrs. Brown is co-author, with Wallace C. Brown and Dudley 
Bailey, of Form in Modern English, published by Oxford University 
Press (New York, 1958). 


1 Anatol Rapoport, “General Semantics: Its Place in Science,” 
ETC., XVI (1958), 80-97. 
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meaning complex as a ‘grammatical order,’ he makes it clear 
that he is using it as if it were synonymous with the subject- 
verb-object structure itself. In fact, on p. 91 the word “actor” 
is used unequivocally as an exact synonym for the structural 
term ‘“‘subject.” His use of the word “object,” a structural 
term, on the same level with such meaning terms as “actor” 
and “‘action” also points up this kind of identification. Again, 
in the expression “transitive form’’ (of the verb)—which is 
supposed to do ‘‘much of our thinking for us’’—there is an 
implied identification of form and meaning, since the term 
“transitive” applies strictly to a meaning often associated with 
the structure and not to its form. In order to avoid such an 
identification in speaking of this kind of verb, we would have 
to describe it as a verb, not in any passive form, which oc- 
cupies a position between two substantive structures and which 
often conveys a transitive concept. 

Now it would seem to be an act of supererogation to re- 
mind the readers of ETC. that language meanings of all kinds 
—whether lexical or grammatical—reside not in the language 
itself but in the minds of the users of that language. Thus, 
the meaning expressed by a structure is not the same as the 
structure itself, it is not built into the structure, and it is not 
even ‘‘suggested” by the structure, but is arbitrarily associated 
with it by courtesy of the users of the language. In other 
words, there is nothing in the various structures of a language 
per se which decrees that they must have a certain meaning 
content. What, for example, is there in the form of “Joe hit 
John” to prevent it from meaning that the two boys hit each 
other—except a general agreement among the speakers of the 
language not to give it this meaning? Furthermore, these 
associations between structures and meanings are not rigidly 
set, but are always subject to change without notice, just as the 
meanings connected with the lexical elements of the language 
may be changed at any time if enough speakers of the language 
choose to do so. One change in structural meaning that seems 
to be taking place currently may be seen in such an expression 
as “shop the store.’ Here a verb, used previously only in an 
intransitive structure (not followed by a substantive), is put 
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in a position usually associated with a transitive meaning. Yet, 
in spite of this change in structure, the meaning remains in- 
transitive. 


_— BRINGS ME to another reason why one cannot speak 
accurately of structure in terms of meaning: if one takes 
a realistic look at any language, it becomes obvious that in 
actual usage most structures—including the subject-verb-object 
structure—gather in to themselves many different meanings. 
Multiplicity of meaning is unavoidable, since the nature of 
language makes it impossible to have a sufficient number of 
grammatical devices to accommodate all the different meanings 
that the speakers of the language wish to express by gram- 
matical means, This is particularly so in English where the 
reservoir of structural material is unusually skimpy because of 
the loss of many inflections and the excessive use of word 
order as a grammatical device. One striking example of multi- 
ple meaning may be seen in what Simeon Potter in Modern 
Linguistics (London, 1957) calls the “extensive notion- 
spheres” of many English verbs. The verb “wash,” for ex- 
ample, may be used transitively, intransitively, actively, pas- 
sively, and reflexively without changing the form of the word 
itself. 

Those who believe that the actor-action-receiver concept is 
“the way suggested by the Indo-European structure” will be 
surprised at the wide variety of other meanings that are actu- 
ally associated with the subject-verb-object structure in English. 
Following are just a few examples. In ‘Joe received a punch 
(in the nose),” it is the object that expresses the action and 
the subject that receives it. The actor is off-stage in this 
sentence. In “John broke his arm,” the object is undoubtedly 
“acted upon,” but to assign the actor concept to the subject 
is to conjure up a gruesome picture indeed. In “The boy took 
a bath,”’ the action concept is spread over both verb and object 
and the subject is both actor and receiver—in other words, the 
entire predicate is used reciprocally. Finally, in all sentences 
in which the lexical meaning of the verb has to do with the 
operation of the senses—as in “The judge heard a disturbance” 
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—the action goes in two directions, but its origin is surely 
in the object part of the sentence.? 

The confusion between structure and meaning and the 
frequent identification of the two areas, even among profes- 
sional linguistics scholars, is not surprising. It is almost in- 
evitable considering the atrocious terminology of traditional 
gtammar (the legacy of early grammarians whose ignorance 
is now well-known), which so often highlights meaning and 
adumbrates the structures behind the meanings. (This is, in- 
deed, a dramatic example of how language may do our think- 
ing for us, but the villian here is vocabulary, not structure.) 
Some attempts have been made recently to reform the termi- 
nology of grammar, but none so far has been very satisfactory. 
Furthermore, the general acceptance of a new terminology, no 
matter how good it might be, is probably in the far distant 
future. Yet, this confusion between structure and meaning, no 
matter how understandable, is often dangerous and misleading. 
And I believe that it has led Whorf and Korzybski to an in- 
accurate formulation of their famous hypothesis. If, as I have 
tried to show, meaning is not structure, and the meanings as- 
sociated with structure are not inevitable, but often various and 
changing, the validity of the hypothesis must be questioned 
very closely in terms of its present wording. For, if meaning 
is not inherent in structure, how, one may ask, can ‘‘structure 
do our thinking for us’’? 


_ A RESULT of these reservations, I should like to propose, 
as a variation on the Sapir-Whorf-Korzybski hypothesis, 
the theory that many of the perceptions we derive from lan- 
guage do not arise from anything inherent in the structure of 
the language itself, but are the result of what we have been 
taught about it. I am convinced that many of our notions re- 
garding the meaning content of grammatical structures (in- 
cluding the notion that the subject-verb-object nexus invariably 
expresses an actor-action-receiver concept) are accepted as a 

2In this connection I should like to add that { was never able to 


understand Korzybski'’s “#s of identity’ simply because this structure 
has for me a different meaning than it apparently had for him. 
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fact because we have been told that they are so by textbook 
writers and teachers, who for generations have been committed 
to the method of teaching grammar by definitions of mean- 
ing. We are all familiar with such definitions: “the subject 
is the person or thing about which an assertion is made”; “a 
predicate is the part of the sentence which tells what is said 
about the subject’; “a verb is a word or word group used to 
assert action, being, or state of being”; ‘‘a direct object is a 
noun (or its equivalent) that receives the action of a transitive 
verb.”’ 3 

Now, if a child is told often enough by a person in au- 
thority that a word he identifies as an object always repre- 
sents something that receives an action (of course, if he were 
to interpret this definition literally as it is formulated, he would 
assume that it is the word that receives the action), he will 
begin to believe this nonsense, even though it is often belied 
by the evidence of his own experience. Hence, these concepts 
that Whorf and Korzybski thought were built into the lan- 
guage itself are, it seems to me, in many instances projected 
into it by people who have learned such ideas, not by the 
normal experiential method of language learning, but through 
a kind of indoctrination—in short, educational brainwashing. 

Of course, one would have to admit that a language learner 
does acquire a good deal of crude knowledge regarding the 
meaning content of structures by the empirical method. He 
learns, for example, at a very early age that Joe is to be con- 
sidered the actor (at least overtly) when he sees Joe hit John 
and someone says ‘Joe hit John.” But the meanings of many 
other kinds of utterances cast in this same structural mold are 
not usually learned in this fashion. The meanings of abstract 
statements must certainly be grasped by a different method. 
This area would include Rapoport’s example, ‘Country A de- 
feats country B.” It is here that teaching enters the picture. 
If the schoolchild is told that the subject, and only the subject, 
is the actor by definition in this kind of structure, then he is 
quick to make the analogy with “Joe hit John,” and the un- 

3 These definitions are from John C. Hodges, Harbrace Handbook 
of English (New York, 1941). 


* 
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fortunate semantic reaction Rapoport describes in his article 
will probably follow. 

It would be interesting to investigate in detail how defini- 
tions of other grammatical structures may have “imposed cer- 
tain patterns of perception” on us. One of the most rewarding 
to study might be the traditional schoolboy definition of the 
adjective. To what extent have many people been led to be- 
lieve that color is always an “‘attribute’’ of an object as a re- 
sult of learning that an adjective is a word that ‘modifies’? 
If one must approach this part of speech from the point of 
view of meaning, wouldn't it be better to describe it as one 
of the methods we use in English to classify entities accord- 
ing to this or that characteristic, or to describe them more 
closely than is usually possible with a single word? (It might 
also be interesting to investigate to what extent our percep- 
tions regarding color in people are influenced by the word 


“modify.”’) 


en MORAL I should like to draw from this discussion is 


that we should not be so quick to blame the language for 
our semantic sins. All languages are faulty in one way or 
another. They can go only so far in fulfilling their purpose of 
representing the world around us. Languages that appear to 
be more “extensional” than those of the Indo-European family 
seem to have other serious defects that interfere with their 
effectiveness as instruments of communication. The difficulty 
lies, it seems to me, in our failure really to understand the 
nature of the language we use every day, and the most serious 
impediment to such an understanding is the system of teaching 
grammar by definitions of meaning. The approach presented 
here is an extensional one, I hope, and, as we are all aware, 
such a point of view requires a knowledge of the territory, 
which is, in this case, the structure of the language itself. 
Without an understanding of structure our knowledge in this 
field can be no more than piecemeal. To students of linguistics 
there is no argument regarding the soundness of teaching 
grammar from the structural point of view, but it is perhaps 
not generally recognized that this approach has important im- 
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plications also for those who are interested in general se- 
mantics. 


CTUALLY Rapoport’s experiment, as I understand it from 

his description, seems to have nothing to do with the 
structure of languages. It seems to be concerned merely with 
their rhetorical conventions. I shall try to make clear my 
reasons. 

In the “little languages” as he describes them, word order 
is not a grammatical (structural) device: by assigning at the 
outset the subject function (and only this function, I assume) 
to such a stem as “dus,” the verb function to “jeeth,” etc., he 
has already determined the structure of his language. For it is 
an axiom of linguistics that word order is inoperative as a 
grammatical device if the forms (or “‘shapes’’ as some call 
them) of the various lexical units do the whole job of ex- 
pressing the grammatical meanings. Therefore, in his “lan- 
guages” a change in the order of the words within the struc- 
ture alters merely the stylistic conventions, not the grammatical 
meaning. 

In effect, then, he does not have three languages at all, 
any more than you have a different language (structurally) 
when you alter the subject-verb-object order in English, as in 
“The kitchen mother didn’t like.’ I might have thought that 
he was aware that he was using the word structure in a much 
broader sense than usual, if it were not for his specific state- 
ment that a “grammar” is simply a rule which fixes the order, 
etc. Even the quotes around grammar do not take the curse 
off this statement. I should think that Rapoport, as a scientist, 
would realize that you can’t make up your own rules if you 
want an experiment to make any sénse at all. And you can’t 
by-pass the principles of linguistics with impunity any more 
than you can by-pass the principles of any other science. 





THE SAPIR-W HORF-KORZY BSKI HYPOTHESIS: 
A REPORT AND A REPLY 


ANATOL RAPOPORT * 
ARNOLD HOROWITZ * 


emer IMPORTANT ISSUES are raised in Mrs. Brown's ap- 
praisal of the Whorf hypothesis and of our experimental 
program in psycho-linguistics. We take this opportunity to 
combine our reply with a preliminary report on the state of 
the program to the International Society of General Semantics, 
which has made a substantial contribution toward its support. 
(See ETC., XV [1958], 84-86.) 

First, however, we must restate the issues as we under- 
stand them. 


1. The linguist makes a sharp distinction between struc- 
ture and meaning. Perhaps the following example is a fair 
illustration of this point. In Spanish the referent of Usted is 
the person being addressed with whom the speaker is not on 
intimate terms. Gramatically, however, Usted is followed by 
verbs in the third person singular. Therefore, structurally 
Usted is a third person singular pronoun. Textbooks of Span- 
ish which list Usted as “second person singular polite form” 
confuse meaning with structure. To illustrate further, the 
referents of vous and Sze in French and in German respectively 
are the same as that of Usted. Structurally, however, vous cor- 
responds to the second person plural and Sie to the third per- 
son plural. 

2. Once structure and meaning are separated, there is no 
reason to suppose that one determines (or influences?) the 
other. Thus the structural property of Usted as third person 


* Anatol Rapoport (mathematical biology) and Arnold Horowitz 
(anthropology and psychology) collaborated on the Psycho-linguistics 
Program at the Mental Health Research Institute of the University of 
Michigan. 
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need not prevent its being interpreted as second person (as 
its referent indicates) or, to use Mrs. Brown's example, ‘What 
is there in the form of ‘Joe hit John’ to prevent it from 
meaning that the two boys hit each other?” Mrs. Brown 
goes on to reduce the idea of structural determination of 
meaning to an absurdity by inviting the reader to evoke the 
gruesome picture that results if one equates “subject” with 
“agent’’ in the assertion “John broke his arm.” 

3. A modification of the Whorf hypothesis is proposed 
in the conjecture that the perceptions derived from language 
are not inherent in the structure of the language itself but 
are the result of persistent cultural patterns of evaluating 
meanings, patterns transmitted from parent to child and from 
teacher to pupil. 

4. The criticism of the psycho-linguistic experiments 
sketchily described elsewhere (ETC., XVI [1958}, 80-97) 
stems from these issues. In particular it is argued that word 
order is not a grammatical (structural) device but only a 
stylistic convention. Therefore, the independent variable in 
the experiments described is not language structure as the 
linguists understand it. 


I WE MAY presume to summarize Mrs. Brown's argument, 
it seems to us to be this. Since the variations proposed in 
the experimental microlanguages are not modifications of 
structure, the results of the experiments, if any, will have no 
bearing on Whorf’'s hypothesis. Moreover, Whorf's hypothesis 
itself is to be questioned. Training rather than inherent 
structural properties of languages seem to be responsible for 
internalized semantic habits. 

We can add still another criticism, which was not ex- 
plicitly included in Mrs. Brown’s comments but which can 
well be directed from the point of view of the linguist against 
some of the “‘microlanguages’’ used in our preliminary studies, 
to be presently described. 

According to the principle of structural duality as stated, 
for example, by Charles F. Hockett, units in a language have 
relations among themselves and also with some other aspects 
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of the world. In other words, to qualify as a language, there 
must be a set of units that have both semantic and syntactic 
relations. But this is not enough. In addition, the system 
must be “‘productive.”” That is to say, to simulate natural 
languages, a system must be “open.” Formally stated, a micro- 
language must have its semantic rules so organized that an 
individual, learning the system in part with respect to some 
referents, will be able to apply the system to mew referents. 
In natural languages we see that this ‘‘openness’’ applies not 
only to physical referents (having named one animal “kitty,” 
the child proceeds to apply the same name to a whole class of 
animals, to some inappropriately) but also to concepts denoted 
by semantic rules, The extent to which this appears in natural 
languages can be actually determined. For example, in experi- 
ments described by Jean Berko (Word, XIV [1958], 150- 
177) a child is shown a picture and told, “This is a wug. 
Now there is another one. There are two of them. There are 
two .’ “This is a man who knows how to spow. He is 
spowing. He did the same thing yesterday. What did he do 
yesterday? Yesterday he . 

The child's answers, if any, indicate immediately the effect 
of the open-endedness of the natural language. 

As will appear from our discussions, only some of the 
systems we have called ‘‘microlanguages”’ satisfy all these 
criteria of language. But aside from objections to terminology 
(we readily withdraw the title of microlanguage from some 
of our systems), there can hardly be any objection to de- 
termining the differences in learning and associated conceptu- 
alizations among situations involving the various artificial 
linguistic systems. 


mae STATED Mrs. Brown's criticisms, as we understand 
them, we venture to reply. 


We think that when Whorf talked about the “structure 
of a language,’ he did not mean structure in its technical 
linguistic sense. In all likelihood, he considered semantics 
as well as syntactics as constituting structure. Clearly ‘‘the 
way the world is sliced’”’ (i.e., the way events are classified) 
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is largely a question of meaning, not of pure grammatical 
structure. If Whorf had argued that the pattern of classifica- 
tion is a direct consequence of grammar and only of grammar, 
Dr. Brown's point would have been well taken. But it is 
fairly clear that although Whorf often pointed out the in- 
fluence of grammar upon semantics, he also took semantics 
(the mapping of events upon language) as the point of de- 
parture. Therefore, it seems to us, to say that Whorf took 
the source of perceptions to be the structure of a language in 
the strict sense of the linguist is to attribute to him a more 
radical position than he took. 

With regard to the distinction between “inherent” and 
culturally transmitted determinants of outlook, we fail to see 
where the line is drawn. How else is language to influence 
thought if language habits are not instilled into the child by 
training? Certainly no one will argue that language habits 
are genetically transmitted. The only meaning to be assigned 
to “determinants of outlook inherent in language’ is in terms 
of how strongly the language (both in its structural and its 
semantic aspects) facilitates the transmission of a particular 
cultural outlook. It is a matter of degree. Whenever some 
aspects of a language make the transmission of certain attitudes 
or perceptions so easy that hardly any overt effort is required 
to transmit them, we can say that the perceptions or attitudes 
are “inherent” in that language. It is, of course, proper to 
warn against an unduly deterministic interpretation of Whorf's 
hypothesis, one which would picture each language as auto- 
matically determining the unfolding of a pre-formed world 
view, much as Spengler pictured his cultural determinants. 
If Whorf thought about language in this way, we do not share 
his view. But we think he took a more moderate position. 

This brings us to our own evaluation of Whorf’s hy- 
pothesis. We do not believe it was stated in such a way as 
to invite definitive verification (let alone proof!). We have 
already said that Whorf has probably used “‘structure’’ in a 
sense much more loose than that of the linguists. Moreover, 
the hypothesis is stated about real languages, and it would be 
naive in the extreme to suppose that the laboratory situations 
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involving artificial languages can reproduce the history of 
language and of its impact on thought. 


i. IDEA behind psycho-linguistic experiments is much 
simpler and much more modest. The inspiration of the 
idea comes clearly from Whorf (and Sapir and Korzybski), 
but the implementation of the idea is being carried out within 
the strict discipline of experimental science, not in the broad 
framework of a philosophy of language. Ogden and Richards’ 
formulation is more relevant to our point of departure. Ogden 
and Richards, it will be recalled, point to three interrelated 
aspects of language: what is spoken about (the world, refer- 
ents); what is spoken (signs, symbols); and who speaks and 
how the speech comes about (meaning, thinking; in Korzyb- 
ski’s terms, semantic reactions, evaluations, etc.). 

In an experiment one may take a sample of two of these 
aspects and use a relation between them as an independent 
variable in order to observe what happens in the third aspect. 

In most of our experiments, we try to manipulate the re- 
lation of referent to linguistic structure (semantic or syntactic, 
or both) and aim to observe what happens to the learning 
process (part of Ogden and Richards’ third aspect). 

For example, we begin with a situation in which linguistic 
acts (the pronunciation of sounds) are associated with the 
identification of referents. This is clearly an idealization and 
a vast simplification of language. But we think that the situa- 
tion does abstract an important feature of language behavior. 

Next, the association of the sounds with the referents must 
be made in accordance with certain rules. Here we try to 
simulate some of the structural principles of language. As we 
shall see in a moment, “word order,” which was given as an 
example, is by no means the only one of these principles on 
our program. Nevertheless we would like to defend word 
order as a structural principle at least in some context. No lin- 
guist would deny that the method of forming what we call 
the possessive or genitive case is a structural principle. For- 
getting for a moment the strict discipline of the structural 
linguist who insists on deriving the structural principles with- 
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out reference to meaning, let us note that what we call the 
possessive case is certainly related semantically (at least in 
some contexts) to the notion of ‘‘pertaining to.’’ Thus, we 
note a communality (if we permit ourselves to look at mean- 
ings) among the morpheme ’s, which follows the possessor 
in English, the morpheme of, which precedes its “object” in 
English, the morpheme belong, which also precedes its “‘ob- 
ject” in Pidgin English, and the morpheme zo, which follows 
its object in Japanese. Now is not the position of the mor- 
pheme relative to other morphemes a structural principle 
which differs from, say, English to Japanese? If it is, then 
why should not the position of the morpheme, which acts 
like an English verb, be a structural principle? 


jemi to the question of whether word order is a struc- 
tural principle in English, we note that Otto Jesperson, in 
his Growth and Structure of the English Language (9th ed; 
Anchor Books, 1955) writes: 


A few years ago I made my pupils calculate statistically 
various points in regard to word-order in different lan- 
guages. I give here only the percentage in some modern 
authors of sentences in which the subject preceded the 
verb, and the latter in its turn is preceded by its object 
(as in “I saw him” as against “Him I saw”. . .): 


Shelley, prose 89, poetry 85 

Byron, prose 93, poetry 81 

Macaulay, prose 82 

Carlyle, prose 87 

Tennyson, poetry 88 

Dickens, prose 91 

Swinburne, poetry 83 

Pinero, prose 97 

The understanding of such an investigation, of course, in 

no way invalidates Mrs. Brown’s contention that word order 
in English is only a matter of rhetorical variation. In fact, 
the results may be seen to support the contention, in view of 
the consistent difference between the frequency of “regular”’ 
word order in prose and in poetry. Let us, however, view the 
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matter from the extreme, formal point of view of the structural 
linguist. Are not statistical regularities aspects of structure? 
Can we not assert that English speakers predominantly use 
the order subject-verb-object? And if so, is not the effect of 
this aspect of the structure of English upon learning other 
languages worth investigating, for example, its effect on the 
order in which concepts are formed in another language with 
a different predominant (in our case exclusive) order? 

Mrs. Brown argues that having assigned subject function 
to dus, verb function to jeeth, etc., we have already determined 
the structure of the language, and that thereafter juggling 
these terms around amounts only to introducing rhetorical 
variations. But hov. is the ‘subject function” assigned to dus 
in the first place? By its meaning? But consideration of 
meaning, according to the tenets of structural linguistics, 
should not enter into the determination of purely structural 
principles. 

Consider the condition of the experiment. At no time is 
the trainee told what dus stands for. An expression like 
dus jeeth saub is associated with a certain picture. Other ex- 
pressions are associated with other pictures. In principle, there 
is no necessity for the trainee to associate the separate mor- 
phemes with separate components of the picture. He will 
have learned the language according to our criteria if he pro- 
nounces dus jeeth saub when the corresponding picture is 
shown, and so on for eighteen pictures. But in all likelihood, 
he will learn the language much more slowly if he does not 
take the separate meanings into account. (This is definitively 
demonstrated in other experiments, to be described.) Here, 
of course, structure “‘rides’’ on the meanings. We do not 
know whether the facilitating effect of structure is produced 
by the prescribed rigid order of the morphemes or by the 
constancy of association of the separate morphemes with the 
corresponding referents. But the effects of the two types of 
redundancy can be separated, as we will now try to show. 


yo EXPLAIN what we mean, we must describe a series of 
preliminary experiments along these lines which have just 
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been completed. Four groups of subjects were taught four 
different microlanguages.! The first (L,) consisted of 20 
single syllables, each associated with an irregularly shaped 
figure. The figures differed in shape and color, but the 20 
syllables were not related to either of these aspects. 

The second (L,) consisted of 20 pairs of syllables, no 
single syllable being used twice. The referents were the same 
20 figures. 

The third (L,) consisted of 25 pairs of syllables in which 
the first syllable was always associated with the shape of the 
figure (i.e., figures of the same shape were associated with 
the same first syllable), and the second with the color (again 
consistently). Out of the possible 25 figures (5 shapes X 5 
colors), 20 were used as referents, and the remaining 5 were 
used to test whether this language was indeed “productive,” 
i.e, whether the subjects have learned to name figures which 
they had not seen during learning. (They have.) 

The fourth (L,) had the same lexicon as L, (i.e., 10 
syllables), but the pairs were combined randomly, without 
reference to consistency between the syllables and the two 
aspects of the figures. Thus, a syllable which might have been 
construed as denoting “green” might in another referent be 
associated with a red figure, etc. As an analogue of this situa- 
tion, we can cite the English uses of the word “white.” When 
applied to linen, it refers to one color; when applied to chess 
pieces, it usually refers to a color ordinarily called “yellow” ; 
when applied to complexion determined by race, it refers to 
anything from pinkish to dark tan. 

To summarize, the referents were always the same, but the 
four languages had different structures. As would be expected, 
the language L, was learned most quickly, while L, was 
learned most slowly. The accumulated number of errors with 
each trial are shown in Figures 1-4. 

So far, we are dealing only with rote learning. Eventually 
we will bring linguistics into the picture. But first, let us look 


1 According to the criteria mentioned above only the third of these 
four (Ls) merits the designation of ‘“‘microlanguage.” Those who 
wish to press this issue may call the others “pseudo-microlanguages.”” 
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FIGURE 1 


Comparison of theoretically predicted learning curve for the one- 
syllable language with data. Number of stimulus presentations 
(horizontal) vs. cumulated errors. 

Curves I and II (explained under Figure 2) coincide in this case. 
The “uncertainty” H is calculated in advance. The average total errors 
per subject, W, is observed. The learning parameter & is calculated 
from H and W. 


at the theoretical significance of our learning curves more 
closely. 

In 1941, H. D. Landahl ? derived a theoretical error curve 
for rote learning by association, based on a model of the sup- 
posed schema of the neural conditioning circuits. He fitted his 
theoretical equations to the error curves obtained from rote 
learning experiments and got excellent fits. Later one of us ® 
re-derived the same equation without postulating any condi- 
tioning circuits but only a simple ‘law,’ namely, that the rate 


2 Bulletin of Mathematical Biophysics, U1 (1941), 71-77. 


3A. Rapoport, Bulletin of Mathematical Biophysics, XVIII 
(1956), 317-321. 
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FIGURE 2 


Comparison of theory and experiment for language Ls. Curve I 
results if & is taken from the results of L; and H calculated accord- 
ingly. 

Curve II results if H is calculated in advance. The two curves 
are barely distinguishable. The discrepancy in the middle section can 
be accounted for, if the two syllables tend to coalesce into one unit 
to be learned. 
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FIGURE 3 
Comparison of theoretical and observed learning curves in the 
“grammatical” language Ls. Note the drastic reduction of errors when 
aspects of the referents become “meaningful.” 


of decrease of uncertainty * in the response is proportional to 
the rate of accumulation of errors. Since the equation derived 
from this assumption is identical with Landahl’s equation, 
any data which fit Landahl’s equation will fit ours equally 
well. How well the equation fits our microlanguage learning 
curves can be seen by comparing the points (the actually 
observed average numbers of accumulated errors at each trial) 
with the smooth curves which predict these numbers. It 
should be further noted that the fitting of each curve is ob- 
tained by fixing the value of a single free parameter, the con- 
stant of proportionality connecting the rate of decrease of the 
uncertainty of the responses to the rate of making errors. That 

*Uncertainty is defined as —= p; log pi, where the pf: are the 


probabilities of the possible responses. Uncertainty becomes zero when 
the “‘correct’’ response becomes certain. 
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FIGURE 4 


Comparison of theoretical and observed learning curves in the 
“confused” language. Here Curve II gives a definitely better fit than 
Curve I. In other words the data are better accounted for by assuming 
a considerably slower learning rate than by assuming a higher initial 
uncertainty. Although the uncertainty of this language (65.1) is 
lower than that in L; (85.3), the total of errors is higher than in Ls. 


is to say, the subject learns by making errors. How much he 
learns per error is given by the parameter, which we call &. 

This parameter turns outs to be approximately the same 
for L,, L,, and L,. The large differences in the learning curves 
are due to the differences in the amount of “uncertainty” 
(i.e., amount of information to be gained) in each language. 
The amount of uncertainty is calculated im advance. It turns 
out to be least in L, and greatest in L,. The learning curves 
not only show this but agree with the actual amount of un- 
certainty calculated. 

The situation in L, is ambiguous. The ‘‘semantic con- 
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fusion’’ built into this language can be interpreted as reflecting 
either a smaller & (slower learning) or in a larger amount of 
uncertainty. If the latter interpretation is taken, then the 
amount of “semantic noise’’ resulting from the inconsistencies 
in that language can be actually measured. 

Note also that the amount of redundancy (i.e., reduction 
of uncertainty) introduced by the semantic and grammatical 
rules in L, is also measurable. Indeed, as we have said, we are 
able to calculate it in advance. The value obtained, together 
with the value of & independently ascertained enables us to 
predict the entire quantitative course of the learning process. 


N” WE ARE READY to introduce linguistic variables. Sup- 
pose any grammatical rule is proposed. We can build 
it into a microlanguage. Given all the possible utterances in 
the language, we can calculate the total amount of information 
in it. In the learning process, this information will be ab- 
sorbed by the trainee. If the error curves continue to fit our 
theory, we can calculate &£. We thus have a measure of the 
rate at which information about the language is accumulated, 
given its structure. Or, alternatively, assuming the value of 
& constant, we can calculate the amount of uncertainty in a 
language with a given semantic and syntactic structure. 

Word order is certainly not the only structural variation 
that has occurred to us. In another series of experiments, 
structural principles of an entirely different kind were used.5 
For example, to denote the size, color, and shape of a figure, 
the experimenter used two syllables, each of the form con- 
sonant-vowel-consonant. In one experiment, the entire first 
syllable was associated with the size of the figure, the two end 
consonants of the second syllable were associated with shape, 
and the vowel with color. Since these rules define the mor- 
phemes, they are certainly structural rules in the strictest 
linguistic sense. In another language, the first syllable was 
associated with shape, the two consonants of the second syl- 


5A. E. Horowitz and H. M. Jackson, “Morpheme Order and 
Syllable Structure in the Learning of Miniature Linguistic Systems,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LIX (1959), 387-392. 
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lable with color, and the vowel with size. The learning curves 
of the two languages were markedly different. 

It may be argued (with justification from the linguist’s 
point of view) that there is no structural variation between 
the two languages. The only thing that varies is the mapping 
of their structural elements upon classes of referents. This is 
true. But the method is obviously extensible to include struc- 
tural variation. For example, the learning curves of the above 
languages may be compared with that associated with a lan- 
guage in which the three aspects of a figure (size, shape, 
color) are mapped upon three separate syllables, that is, a 
language with a different structural scheme. 

We can evaluate the effects upon & or upon the uncertainty 
of both the purely syntactic and the purely semantic aspects 
of a language. Suppose, for example, a class of syllables, say 
dus, jeeth, and saub always occur first in any sentence regard- 
less of whether they are mapped on “nouns,” “adjectives,” or 
“verbs” in our sense. Then this regularity will be noted by 
the linguist as a structural category of the language. He will 
have deduced a syntactic rule from empirical evidence alone 
without reference to “meaning.’’ The quantitative effect of 
this syntactic rule can be established empirically as easily as 
the effects of the semantic rules; in fact the effects of purely 
syntactic and purely semantic rules can be compared. 

Now we think we have brought structural linguistics into 
the picture and have linked it with psychological categories 
(e.g., rates of learning), which are moreover described in the 
mathematical language of information theory. But we are still 
far from the Whorf hypothesis. This is so because a great 
deal of preliminary work is required for translating this 
hypothesis into experimentally manipulable and operationally 
describable situations. But now we are ready to approach some 
of the ideas in the hypothesis itself. To say that our language 
does our thinking for us means that the structure of the lan- 
guage has a bearing on the kinds of concepts which will 
dominate our thinking. At this point we admittedly assume 
that Whorf meant by structure something broader than gram- 
matical structure. We believe that he included semantic struc- 
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ture, i.e., the method of mapping referents on linguistic ele- 
ments. Not just the grammatical identification of ‘‘transitive”’ 
and “intransitive” verbs, ‘‘nouns’” and “adjectives,” etc., but 
also what sorts of referents are most characteristically desig- 
nated by these forms were, we think, in Whorf’s opinion im- 
portant determinants of concept formation. And, of course, 
these biases operate only through training, as Mrs. Brown 
points out. We only wish to add that this training may be so 
unobtrusively tacit that the effects appear to be inherent in the 
language itself. 


N OUR EXPERIMENTS we bring in concept formation in its 

most elementary form. Note that the redundancies (i.e., 
the clues) of a language provided by its structure can be 
utilized only if certain generalizations imply more than gram- 
matical rules; they involve also meanings. The clearest proof 
of this contention is the universality of “grammatical mistakes”’ 
made by small children. The child who says “knowed”’ in- 
stead of “‘knew’’ has generalized the rule governing the use 
of the morpheme ed, and he could do this only by virtue of 
internalizing the meaning of the morpheme—that of placing 
action in the past. His error reveals the source of the gen- 
eralization. 

We now propose to observe the generalization process 
in the course of learning a set of microlanguages, whose struc- 
tures (both syntactic and semantic) we treated as independent 
variables. For example, the association dus = “‘sailor’’ is 
made because this syllable is pronounced when, and only when, 
a sailor is in the picture. Similarly, jeeth is associated with 
“kiss,” etc. If when the grammatical rules governing the posi- 
tion of each class of syllables are changed, we observe a change 
in the rates at which the corresponding concepts are formed 
(the fixation of a learned category is observed directly from 
the data) ; we thus obtain the most elementary effect of lan- 
guage structure on concept formation. 

It would be foolhardy to draw any conclusions from such 
an effect bearing directly on the philosophy of language. We 
are not even sure whether clear-cut effects of this sort will be 
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observed., In this connection we must disspell the impression 
which some readers may have obtained from the above-men- 
tioned paper ® that the order of concept formation is expected 
to follow the order in which grammatical categories occur 
in English. There is certainly no reason to expect this. But 
if the order in which concepts are formed is distinctly af- 
fected by the order in which the categories occur in a micro- 
language (whatever that effect may be), a first observable 
link may be assumed between grammar (call it ‘‘stylistic con- 
vention’’ if the linguists still object) and the formation of 
concepts. Such an observation would, by no means, be a point 
of arrival or a ‘proof’ of anything resembling the Sapir- 
Whorf-Korzybski hypothesis. It would be no more than an 
effect observed in a laboratory in an experiment whose ideas 
were inspired by some implications which the present in- 
vestigators have deduced from the hypothesis at their own 
risk. 

Such an observation would be rather a point of departure, 
a source of further questions. How do various changes in the 
syntactics and/or semantics of a microlanguage affect the order 
of concept formation? Suppose subjects are trained in a micro- 
language in which a certain category is missing, and later 
they are given a task whose performance depends (subtly, not 
obviously) on the recognition of that very category. Will 
there be a noticeable difference in performance compared to 
that of control subjects who had not been trained in the 
microlanguage or had been trained in another microlanguage 
where the category was present? If an objection is made that 
such an effect, if it is observed, can be explained simply by 
re-enforcement theory, let us change the experimental setup. 
Let the category in question be present in the microlanguage, 
but let it be expressed by different semantic rules in different 
microlanguages. Will this difference make a difference in the 
way the concept of the category will be utilized in the task? 


E COULD go on and on with more examples of experi- 
ments which gradually approach the central issues im- 


® A. Rapoport, ETC., XVI (1958), 80-97. 
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plicit in the Whorf hypothesis. Needless to say, the walls of 
the laboratory will always keep the conclusions imprisoned. 
The accusation of anticipated unwarranted generalization is 
often directed at those who would be most wary in making 
even warranted generalizations. Our hope, it should be ap- 
parent, is certainly not to “prove” that Whorf was right. 
Only dogmatists and totalitarians insist that the task of the 
scientist is to prove “‘scientifically” conclusions asserted on the 
basis of ideological compulsion or political convenience. The 
attractiveness of the Sapir-Whorf-Korzybski hypothesis can- 
not be ascribed to its theoretical power. It is more like the 
hypotheses of depth psychology rather than like the theories 
of natural science. The value is largely inspirational. In our 
opinion, such formulations should serve not as explanatory 
devices but as sources of ideas for building rigorous theories 
supported by careful experiments. It is quite inevitable that 
the earliest experiments will be far removed from the sort of 
thing envisaged in the original formulation. It is also in- 
evitable that it will seem to many that the experiments “miss 
the point’’ of the broad formulation. Witness the coolness 
with which attempts to submit some of Freud's formulations 
to experimental test are invariably received by most psycho- 
analysts and for the same reason: the experiments are said 
to be irrelevant to the theory. “If you can measure it, it’s 
something else,” as Clyde Coombs wittily remarked, satirizing 
the psy choanaly st’s resistance to rigorous experiment.? 

In our opinion it is better to risk distortion and to risk 
wasting much effort in investigations which may turn out to be 
irrelevant than to abandon altogether attempts to put firm 
logical and experimental bases under ideas so brilliantly and 
boldly conceived. If in the course of these efforts the ideas 
will have to be radically modified, such a result can only 
advance the cause of science and will in no way detract from 
the achievements of the pioneers. 


TIn fairness, Frank Knight's counter-punch should also be men- 
tioned: “If you can’t measure it, measure it anyway.” 
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UR AIM, therefore, is neither to prove nor to refute the 

Whorf hypothesis. Certainly the counter-examples cited 
by Mrs. Brown can be amply matched by counter-counter- 
examples which tend to support the hypothesis. For example, 
the clearest examples of the tyranny of transitive verbs are to 
be sought not in human relations, where, as Mrs. Brown points 
out, the grammatical forms are often irrelevant, but in the 
teaching of college students who have their first encounters 
with serious science at the advanced age of eighteen or nine- 
teen. Accustomed to thinking of “force” as something exerted 
by an actor on a passive object, these students must pass a 
real hurdle to think of force as the physicist thinks of it, 
namely, as something that invariably exists between two 
bodies. The beginning students find it difficult to believe that 
two horses pulling on a rope in opposite directions can exert 
no more force than one horse pulling on a rope, the other 
end of which is tied to a tree. 

But it is idle to argue whether or not such observations 
constitute a “proof” of the Whorf hypothesis. A “proof” will 
probably never be given. Like Freud's theories of neurosis, 
Marx’s theories of social dynamics, or Toynbee’s theories of 
cultural development, Whorf’s formulation is subject to 
neither proof nor refutation, because it does not assert any- 
thing refutable or verifiable. But it can serve as a source of 
hypotheses or conjectures which can be stated in verifiable or 
refutable terms. The job of psycho-linguistic theory, as we 
see it, is to generate such operationally meaningful hypotheses, 
at the same time attempting to preserve the spirit and the 
flavor of the original speculative formulation. This is not an 
easy task, and much floundering is to be expected. But we 
hope much will be learned in the process about how thought 
and language are related. 





e DISCUSSION e 


“ANXIOUS” THAT YOU READ THIS 


HOWARD E. WEATHERLY, M.D. * 


A NUMBER of years ago while still living in lowa, my birth 
state, I became interested in the fact that I almost in- 
variably used the word anxious when I intended to convey the 
idea of eagerness. I repeatedly caught myself saying such 
things as, “I’m anxious to finish this chapter before I go to 
bed,” when it would have expressed my feeling more pre- 
cisely had I said, “I’m eager to—.”” It soon became apparent 
that not only my family and I, but my neighbors and friends 
used anxious in this way. At the time, I dealt with the inter- 
esting observation by concluding carelessly that the phe- 
nomenon simply represented the level and general pervasive- 
ness of anxiety in the world. 

Never quite satisfied with the ‘anxious world” explana- 
tion, I found myself from time to time haunted by the need 
to find a more conclusive explanation for this language ex- 
aggeration and occasionally I was tempted to be satisfied that 
to be “anxious to keep the appointment’’ was nothing more 
than an illustration of our colorful speech, equivalent roughly 
to my use of the word Aaunted earlier in this sentence. That 
nothing could be further from the truth, however, came upon 
me when I listened more carefully and heard with clarity 
that our Midwestern speech was far from colorful or pictur- 
esque. I noticed that instead of the beauty which comes from 
the use of a wide variety of words especially selected for the 
subtle shadings of meaning, our rural speech had the mo- 
notonous sameness so delightfully reproduced in the play, 
Very Warm for May. Everyone seemed unable to be any- 
thing but “anxious to get it over with,” “anxious for spring 


* Clinical Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 
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to come,” and “anxious for the bay mare to foal.” Sometimes 
I attributed this speech mannerism to a generally low intel- 
lectual, educational, or cultural level in the community; but 
never did I do so with much conviction or with anything 
more than the dissatisfaction that comes from a formulation 
which is too pat. 

Only recently did my ear again become tuned to the 
anxiousness of people to do this and to do that. This time 
I observed that the use of the word in this way is spread 
widely beyond the Midwestern states and that the many people 
who are so anxious are also “dying to meet her,” “afraid it 
will not go well with blue,” and “hating to get in after the 
curtain is up.” If I were to be consistent with myself in my 
original opinion that we live in a world of anxious people, 
I had now to believe that it is a world also of hating, dying, 
and fearing people. The morbidity of the notion is hardly 
negated by the added discovery that everybody would “just 
love to meet her.” This positive “love’’ doesn’t really balance 
the negative suicidalness and insanity clearly indicated in, 
“it Bills me even to think about it,” and “she’s crazy to meet 
you.” 

It has given me concern when I recall that illustrations of 
such exaggerations are unending if one includes such expres- 
sions as, “he’s itching to get started,”’ and ‘I’m aching to hear 
how it all turned out.” Aches and pains and itches seem at 
least a space removed from love and hate, anxiety and fear. 
The latter are surely basic emotions while the former are 
only—but wait. Isn’t aching in the basic pleasure-pain com- 
plex, and don’t those who speak in this manner say also that 
“it pains me to have to listen to him?” And if it's scrutinized 
in this way, may not the itch be a thinly disguised basic sexual 
feeling (a part of love)? 


ie AFRAID (!) I've thus far omitted to mention that I am a 
psychiatrist, psychoanalytically trained, and that I was a 
young psychiatric resident when I made my early over-simpli- 
fied formulation of the ‘anxious world.” I shan’t indulge in 
any clinical speculations here about why it was only recently 
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that I again pondered these exaggerations and recognized 
quite clearly, though belatedly, that the best explanation for 
them lies in a concept I have long used daily in my case 
studies. It is in the well-recognized concept of counter-phobic 
phenomena which has been so well described by Fenichel. In 
his paper, ‘““The Counter-phobic Attitude,” he says: 


The phobic attitude consists of avoiding certain parts 
of situations, such as objects, perceptions, feelings or 
sensations, because they would be connected with anxiety. 

This all seems perfectly clear. But it becomes less so 
when we observe that such anxiety situations are not 
avoided but are sought after, at least under certain con- 
ditions. It often happens that a person shews a prefer- 
ence for the situations which he formerly feared. 

We must ask what this means, and under what condi- 
tions the paradoxical state of affairs becomes possible, 
in which a still present anxiety is warded off more ef- 
fectly by seeking situations in which it usually appears 
than by avoiding them. 

What pleasure, for example, does a child feel when 
an adult tosses him in the air and catches him? Un- 
doubtedly on the one hand erotogenic equilibrium— 
(and skin) pleasure, and on the other hand the over- 
coming of a fear of falling. If he is certain that he will 
not be dropped, he can take pleasure in having thought 
that he might have been dropped—he may shudder a 
little, but realizes that his fear was unnecessary. 

And in this respect the “‘counter-phobic attitude” may 
really be regarded as a never-ending attempt at the be- 
lated conquest of an unmastered infantile anxiety. 


Now it gives me a certain sense of real satisfaction to 
conclude that the person who is anxious to do or not to do 
everything is not so much anxious as he is protected from 
anxiety by this counter-phobic mechanism which I am coming 
to call counter-phobic language. No doubt it is better to talk 
of hating, of being afraid, and of dying, than actually to hate 
and fear so much that suicide is the only solution. The person 


1 Otto Fenichel, “The Counter-phobic Attitude,” The International 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, XX (1939), 263-274. 
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who says lightly, “he slays me,” dispenses with the awful 
possibility that he might be slain (or wish to be). I think 
that “it beats me” might well be a counter-phobic language 
defense against the (masochistic) wish and fear of being 
beaten—and so on back through aching, hating, paining, etc. 

I have no statistical proof, or anything more than a clinical 
impression, that counter-phobic language is seldom if ever 
mono-symptomatic. If there are those who repetitively are 
talking only of being anxious and are not also impelled to 
the many other similar speech exaggerations, they have not 
caught my attention to the extent of those who seem driven 
to the counter-phobic manner of speaking. 


HOPE I have been vivid enough in my brief examples to 
bring to life the chronically language-counter-phobic char- 
acter. I believe it is usually a woman. Curiously, sometimes 
it is someone mimicking a woman. Female impersonators find 
counter-phobic language an accessory useful in creating the 


impression of a woman, and homosexual men seem to use this 
speech form regularly. (“My dear, I thought I'd die laugh- 
ing.’’) 

It is difficult to account for the apparent fact that counter- 
phobic language is heard more frequently in rural and Mid- 
western areas than elsewhere, and is more often used by 
women than men. If it is so, it best may be explained by 
saying that counter-phobic language, being non-specific, indi- 
cates a blanket warding off of all excessive emotions. Here it 
must be recalled that those who would “just /ove to’’ seem to 
be denying their impulse to love—perhaps to love more than 
is acceptable or tolerable. The woman who talks in counter- 
phobic language may be protecting herself from a life of 
emotional excesses. But it is interesting to observe that as is 
the case with all the psychic defenses (against such feelings 
as anxiety), the thing being defended against shows through. 
The person who “just loves” and “just hates” everything and 
everyone may be protecting herself from the inclination to be 
excessively emotional but in so doing she shows all her emo- 
tions. 
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Another evidence of the counter-phobic nature of this 
manner of language use comes from the observation that when 
the farmer says he’s ‘anxious to get started to church” he 
doesn’t appear to be at all anxious. Contrarily, he is likely 
at the moment to seem very calm. I will assume though that 
if he couldn't enjoy the language-defended freedom from 
anxiety, he would really be anxious. 


So, apparently I have gone full cycle. The “anxious” world 
is, perhaps, anxious after all. 


THE ZEN KOAN AND 
THE LAPIDUS PRINCIPLE 


STUART A. MAYPER * 


HAVE NEVER really dug, or even walked, the Beat, and all 

I know about Zen Buddhism is what I read in ETC. or the 
stories of J. D. Salinger. Nevertheless, I am prepared to shed 
a little light on one of Zen’s more baffling aspects, the Koan. 
This is a profound but pointless question, meditation on which 
is intended to free the acolyte from the shackles of Reason. 
Sheldon Klein, in “Zen Buddhism and General Semantics” 
(ETC., XIV [1957], 88-97), gives examples of Koans, such 
as: “Does a dog have the nature of the Buddha?” (Answer: 
“Arf!’’) Or, “If you call this a stick you affirm; if you call 
it not a stick you negate. Beyond affirmation and negation 
what would you call it?” (Answer: disciple breaks the stick.) 
Further, Mr. Klein cites “Western Koans” suggested by P. W. 
Bridgman (The Logic of Modern Physics [New York, 1927}, 
p. 30): “May space or time be discontinuous?” “Is a universe 
possible in which the laws are different?’ “What is the 
temperature of an atom?” etc. (Preventive: the operational 
method.) - 

No one has as yet indicated, however, that both types of 


* Associate professor of chemistry, University of Bridgeport, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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Koans, like other ploys of intelligent inquiry, may be subsumed 
under the celebrated Lapidus Principle. There are other canons 
of inquiry, such as The Eternal Cussedness of Inanimate Ob- 
jects, or Verfluchtheitprinzip, which applies chiefly to experi- 
mental work; and Murphy's Law: “If anything can go wrong, 
it will,” 1 applicable more to public performances of all sorts, 
including, I suppose, missile warning and retaliation systems. 
But these other principles are less fundamental that Lapidus’s, 
since they are in turn dependent on a particular pessimistic 
view of the universe, a sense of malign fate waiting. The 
Lapidus Principle is more in the spirit of Einstein's dictum 
("Raffiniert ist der Herr Gott; boshaft aber ist Er nicht’’),? 
but it has less of the character of a synthetic a priori; rather 
it is an axiom of scientific ethics which prescribes the inquirer’s, 
not the universe's, behavior. 


EMANTICISTS HAVE, of course, dealt with these issues,’ yet 

I have never seen in any learned journal the classic state- 
ment of the Principle in Lapidus’s terms. To remedy this 
omission, I reproduce the dialectical argument as I heard it 
years ago from the lips of Dr. Lou Holtz, who is not only the 
co-discoverer of the Principle but the creator of Lapidus. (If 
I am premature in the use of “Dr.” —if no university has yet 
granted him an honorary degree for his contribution to epis- 
temology—this is just one more sad shortcoming of American 
education.) I can’t quite tell it the way he did, but don’t stop 
me. 

Well, it seems that Sam Lapidus (La-peed-us) was taking 
a train trip with his friend—Garfunkel, the name was, I be- 
lieve, not yet transmogrified by the rising generation to Gar- 
field—and they found themselves in the unaccustomed splendor 
of a railroad dining car. Coping valiantly with the high-flown 
language of the menu and the prices to match, they proceeded 

1 There are available, in regard to Murphy, no biographical data 
whatever. 

2""God is subtle, but he is not malicious.” 

3 See for example The Language of Wisdom and Folly, ed. 1. J. Lee 
(New York: Harper, 1949), pp. 109-127. 
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cautiously through two-thirds of the meal, to the point where 
the waiter placed before each of them, without explanation, 
a bowl of warm water with a few rose-petals floating on its 
surface and a slice of lemon at its side. The two travelers 
exchanged guarded looks, and then Garfunkel whispered, 
“What could be? It couldn’t be soup, we already bed soup. 
It couldn't be desseyt, we didn’t order yet desseyt.’’ With sud- 
den resolution, “I'll esk the waiter.” 

“Please,” moaned Lapidus, closing his eyes in pain. ‘“Dunt 
make a scene. Dunt humeelyate me.” 

“So why shouldn’t seemply I esk the waiter?” 

“Please. Just sit still. Eat it quietly. Ect like a men of the 
world.” 

But Garfunkel was made of coarser fiber. ““Feh. Men of 
the world! Hey, waiter!” And while his companion cringed 
he outlined his dilemma. 

The waiter, seeing at once that the quandary was genuine, 
answered with gentle urbanity. “Well, suh” (this is dialect 
unashamed), “it may have happened in the co’se of yo’ meal 


that you may have soiled yo’ fingers slightly. So, you squeeze 
a little lemon juice on them, dabble them in the wotah, and 
wipe them: off on yo’ napkin, that's all.” 

After the waiter left, the two men sat in silence for a 
while. Finally Lapidus spoke: ‘Nu, so you esk a foolish 
question, you're entitled to a foolish enser!”’ 





e BOOK REVIEWS e 


Roots of Growth and Learning 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, by Howard Lane 
and Mary Beauchamp. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. 492 pp. $6. 


iE requ HUMAN DEVELOPMENT” is intended for 
the young teacher and for the student looking ahead to 
teaching. It is to be hoped that it will also be read by many 
others who are concerned with children and youth and with 
the good of all people. As it fulfills its declared purpose of 
helping the beginner in education, it is more than merely a 
book to be read thoughtfully and put aside. It is also more 
than a textbook, though it would serve well as the foundation 
of a course of study. 

It seems to me that the authors have provided here the 
roots of a complete education in the ways of people as they 
grow and learn. If a student were to read only a few of the 
sources, view only a few of the films, and follow conscienti- 
ously the suggestions for live, individual study of real chil- 
dren, he would acquire a depth of understanding far beyond 
what we commonly expect of the young. In a sense, of course, 
there is so much in this book, and there are so many avenues 
leading out from it that years rather than semesters would be 
necessary to use it fully. This is hardly an adverse criticism, 
but a quality which doubtless every author would like to see 
ascribed to his work—the quality of stretching on into the 
lives of its readers. 

In organizing their impressive body of material the au- 
thors have found a form which is both useful and profound. 
From the importance of understanding humans at the begin- 
ning to the importance of understanding oneself at the end, 
the book is a circle in the best sense. When the ends meet 
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we see how similar they are—how the one understanding is 
inextricably involved with the other. 

In the middle is a wealth of thought and fact as young 
humans are studied from many view points and described with 
great warmth and vividness. If there is any aspect of human 
development that has not been at least touched upon in this 
book, I have been unable to think what it might be. 


- THE FIRST of the three main sections the behavior of 
children in general is examined. We see the purposive na- 
ture of all life and how from conception to death the organism 
grows constantly, is in a continual state of becoming. Here, 
while the many aspects of growth are separated and concretely 
described, the futility of trying to label and pin down a living 
being in a static classification is clearly demonstrated. 

In one chapter the organic aspects of behavior are treated 
—the basic needs for food and shelter, the basic differences in 
physical equipment. In another the discussion centers on 
motivation and self concept. In still another the molding 
forces of society and culture are explored. With the frustra- 
tion shown at one time or another by many writers, the 
authors wish they could tell about everything at once giving 
the sense of wholeness which characterizes the human being. 
Since they must, however, string it out on the printed page, 
they have done a fine job of integrating and interrelating 
their material, reminding us at frequent intervals that these 
things are all of a piece. 

The second section of Understanding Human Develop- 
ment is devoted to a thorough description of the child as he 
grows from conception to adulthood. The authors believe that 
while many teachers may be experts on the particular age 
groups with which they work, this fragmentary knowledge is 
not enough. The adolescent is the product of the years behind 
him. It is hard to know him without an understanding of his 
childhood and of childhood in general. Less obviously per- 
haps, the toddler is a being moving into the future at an 
almost alarming rate, and to know him we must have insight 
into the person he is becoming. 
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Introducing this section, the writers describe the basic 
principles of growth and give the reader a sense of the broad 
outlines of living things in process. The principles of differ- 
entiation and integration seemed to me particularly clarifying. 
Periods of differentiation are defined as times when the or- 
ganism is proceeding from relatively simple patterns to those 
which are more complex. During such times the child is 
acquiring almost more new skills and tools than he can use; 
he is restless, questing, and what we call “difficult.” Dif- 
ferentiation is followed by times which are paced more 
slowly when the young person seems to rest and build his 
new qualities into himself, setting up patterns and habits 
that can be used without strain. These are the periods of 
integration. 


ITH THESE and other principles of growth set forth, 

Lane and Beauchamp proceed to a detailed and concrete 
discussion of six periods of growth from the pre-memory stage 
to the late years of adolescence. This section is full of useful 
facts about the physical and mental characteristics of children. 
The writing here, as in the rest of the book, is marked by a 
quality of reality. Even without the many vivid anecdotes 
from teachers and parents and the charmingly life-like draw- 
ings of Joann Lane Traegar, it would be hard to forget that 
this is a book about real children, real people. There is never 
any of the feeling aroused by many texts that the authors 
formed their opinions in childless studies or laboratories. 

For all its concreteness the second section is not without 
exciting areas of speculation. In sound scientific fashion the 
authors look first at what the child is like and then ask what 
kind of learning experiences are best suited to his needs. Their 
answers, arising from carefully presented data, have none of 
the finality of dogma, but are open-ended avenues for the 
creative mind. 

The third and final part is the solid, helpful, how-to-do-it 
section of the book. It tells essentially what the tools of a 
teacher's trade are and how to use them effectively. The struc- 
ture and functioning of the group are treated first in a sub- 
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stantial chapter which should be immensely useful to those 
who have viewed with dismay the complexity of this corporate 
organism. This chapter is followed by one which tells how 
individuals may be studied by the teacher who wishes to 
work with each child, as much as possible, as a whole person. 

Last of all we come to a rephrasing and intensification of 
the basic premise of the book. In its early pages the authors 
state “. . . we have faith that by common endeavor teachers 
will enhance the dignity and worth of those they teach.” 
Toward the end comes the simple but far reaching statement 
“Teachers are the professional growers of human beings.” 
The idea that the teacher's specific task is to nurture effective 
people is not new, but it is more controversial than may ap- 
pear at first glance. It is perhaps the central question which 
should concern the young person in contemplating a teaching 
career. 

Probably every adult cherishes the memory of some teacher 
who influenced his life in some significant and positive way. 
It should be realized that the concept of teaching under dis- 
cussion here is different in kind from the hit-and-miss good 
fortune of encountering someone along the way who happens 
to have something special to say to an individual pupil. 


ee IDEA put forward in this book is that the young 
teacher must understand and accept the role of non-tech- 
nical therapist as an integral part of his career. The term, 
non-technical therapist, the authors say with some show of 
apprehension, is one which puts many people off. Carrying 
as it does an aura of couch and consultation room, it should 
perhaps be avoided. The central question remains: Do I, as 
a beginning teacher, want to commit myself to a thorough 
study of human development and to the deep involvement of 
putting such study to work, or do I merely want to teach in 
the old sense, putting in class room time in much the same 
patient, externally motivated way that many students do? 
Even from a selfish point of view this would seem to be 
an easy choice. How much more alive a middle-aged teacher 
would be if he had spent his time growing unique human 
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beings than if he had spent it repeating a body of subject 
matter to successive lump sums of little known and probably 
hostile youth. From this personal vantage point, teaching is 
seen as a strenuous but keenly active and creative profession, 
and its appeal seems well nigh irresistible. 

In a larger sense it seems to me and to the authors of this 
book that there is no option open to anyone who can see with 
any clarity the present condition of our world, Moving under 
the vague but menacing threat of total war, we are at the 
same time confronted with a bewildering variety of lesser 
but still formidable problems and apprehensions. More and 
more people who have been deprived of the opportunity to 
grow into whole, fully functioning human beings are crack- 
ing under the stress of their increasingly complicated lives. 
Anger and fear multiply among those who have been inade- 
quately loved and supported. 

The school is the only place where we can get at people 
early and in large numbers. It is our only universal meeting 
place and our only mass contact with the very young. If we 
can clearly see the need to build whole, courageous, open 
people, we must be willing to commit our schools to the task 
and to train our teachers to carry it out. Howard Lane and 
Mary Beauchamp have provided in this book a very substantial 
volume of reasons, ways, and means for accomplishing this 
end. 


KATE KELLEY 
Birmingham, Michigan 


Sit Around in Your Bare Bones 


THE HOLy BARBARIANS, by Lawrence Lipton. New York: 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1959. 318 pp. $5. 


yom PHILOSOPHY of the Beat Generation is a major threat 
to many people. This is apparent from the violence of the 
reaction against the Beats from newspapers, magazines, letters- 
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to-the-editor, and the “square world’ in general. At best, 
Beatniks are merely a passing fad, today’s equivalent of the 
flaming youth of the Twenties. At worst, they have mounted 
an all-out attack against morality, decency, gainful employ- 
ment, Americanism, and razor blades. 

This book gives a well-balanced picture of the Beatniks 
from the viewpoint of a man who was beat himself in the 
(and his) Twenties. He is somewhat of a father confessor, 
as well as frequent supplier of poor-boy sandwiches, to the 
Beatniks who fall by his pad in Venice West—that is, visit 
his home in Venice, a rundown suburb of Los Angeles, called 
Venice West to distinguish it from Venice, Italy. 

Lipton quotes another older generation Beatnik, Kenneth 
Rexroth, to the effect that the Beatnik “‘isn’t disafhliated from 
society, he is disafhiliated from the social order, from the state 
and the capitalistic system.’’ The “shucks” (deceptions) of 
this social order include war and militarism, business and ad- 
vertising, and a wide variety of others ranging from smog to 
Momism. “‘All of these shucks, and many more, are known 
to millions,” says Lipton. “The difference between the beatnik 
and the square is that the beatnik acts on his knowledge and 
tries to avoid the avoidable contagions.”’ 

What the Beatnik wants to get away from is tension. As 
one of Lipton’s case histories declares, in Beat circles ‘you 
can take your skin off and sit around in your bare bones, if 
you want to.’” Or, as another of his refugees from Squaresville 
puts it, “Working was something you did to make living 
possible, and if you did too much of it often you had no time 
for living, so what was the sense of it?” 

The Beat answer is what Lipton calls the New Poverty. 
It’s an “independent, voluntary poverty,’’ an art and a “‘science 
of survival.” The Beatnik gets a job, but he doesn’t let it 
interfere with the business of living. He lives simply, cheaply, 
with a minimum of necessities, and with the aim of getting 
the most living out of each dollar he earns. 

Lipton goes on to describe the place of poetry, philosophy, 
sex, Zen Buddhism, jazz, and marijuana in the Beat way of 
life. He puts the story together logically and effectively. 
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. SEMANTICS has some concerns which are related 
to certain emphases in the Beat way of life, but, as far 
as I know, none of the Beatniks has ever studied general 
semantics. Some of their concepts are semantically oriented, 
but they reach them in different ways, such as through reading 
in Zen and other Oriental philosophies. 

Man, the trouble with these Beat cats, like, is that they get 
pretty hung up with words. Hung up with the subject-predi- 
cate way of thinking, hung up with some words that have no 
referents, and, most of all, hung up with the two-valued 
orientation. Despite their occasional brilliant insights, the 
Beats often tend to be aristotelian in outlook. 

First, let's look at the sane side of the Beats. They have 
made a stab at reaching what Earl Kelley calls a philosophy 
“able to encompass the concept of universal change.” They 
certainly seek Carl Rogers’ “living in the moment.” They 
reject the consumption-aimed symbolism of our society and 
realize that there is no sense in working any harder than you 
have to. They check out for themselves and discard many 
mistaken map-territory relationships. And they have a lan- 
guage which approaches one which Korzybski might have 
approved. 

As Robert Anton Wilson pointed out in an article in the 
newsletter of the New York Society for General Semantics, 
hip talk (the language of jazz musicians, Beatniks, and other 
swinging cats) is strongly process-oriented. Many words are 
both nouns and verbs. This implies that “every ‘thing’ can 
be more truthfully seen as an event or process.’’ Furthermore, 
Wilson adds, “verbal abstractions, which inevitably carry 
some cultural lag within them, do not hold the hipster back 
from experiencing Now as a completely new moment unlike 
any other.’’ As one of Lipton’s friends advises, “You shouldn't 
think ahead more than a half hour.” 


Wer ABOUT the unsane side of the Beats? Lipton cites 
one curious case of grossly misplaced referents. A Beat 
girl used to shoplift a cube of butter now and then from the 
supermarket. When a strike was called there, she wanted to 
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show her sympathy for the strikers—so she transferred her 
shoplifting to the little grocery store across the street! 

One couple perceived the nonsense aspects of the ordinary 
wedding ceremony. But, thought they, you have to have some 
kind of ritual. So they and their friends trooped out to the 
beach one evening for a “wedding” which consisted of a 
Beatnik reading a poem which he had composed for the 
occasion. The ensuing ‘“‘wedding reception” was delayed be- 
cause someone forgot to pick up the marijuana. 

Frequently Beatniks go to a lot of trouble to find the 
“true meanings” of words which are at a high level of ab- 
straction. One man was said to be “turning himself inside 
out” trying to find the “original meaning” of “love” and 
“holiness.” Another wrote a poem on the theme that “know!l- 


edge and love are one.” 

Lipton says that “flipping” (losing sanity, anywhere from 
high ecstasy to a state requiring commitment to a mental 
hospital) was “definitely the hip thing to do.” After all, he 
adds, a square never flips, but withdraws into boredom and 


frustration instead. 

Beatniks and juvenile delinquents are quite different, al- 
though Lipton finds some similarities. Chiefly, they have the 
same enemies. To a given situation, the juvenile delinquent 
responds with violence, whereas the Beatnik will write a 
poem. Lipton regards JD's as squares, because their values 
are conventional—they seek success, worship things, and be- 
lieve everything they read in the ads. 

As Lipton points out, a Beatnik may ‘‘deliberately pass 
up merchandise that is advertised in favor of an unadvertised 
brand, regardless of merit.” To paraphrase and generalize, 
Beatniks deliberately pass up values that are commonly held 
in America in favor of those not commonly held, regardless 
of merit. They reject the American social order as “‘a rat race 
that offers only two alternatives: to run with the hare or hunt 
with the hounds.” Immersed in this two-valued viewpoint, 
they grow a beard and say, “To hell with the whole thing.” 
On the other hand, a semantically oriented man, such as 
Maslow’s ‘“‘self-actualizing personality,’ would pick and 
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choose, going along with much of the society around him and 
rejecting only those aspects of it which attack his own indi- 
viduality. 


HE MERITS of the Beatniks are that they see the world 

with a fresh eye, often find more realistic map-territory 
relationships, and usually recognize the impossibility of abso- 
luteness. It would be interesting to discover how a deliberate 
semantic orientation might extend their perception and their 
philosophy. 


Bos WANDERER 
San Francisco, California 





RADEMARK REGISTERED. Thanks to the efforts of Frank E. 

Robbins of Rochester, N.Y., a member of ISGS and a specialist 
in the field of patent, trademark, and copyright law, the mark “ETC.” 
was legally registered on February 2, 1960, in the U.S. Patent Office. 

The name “ETC.” has been used by this journal since its first 
issue in August 1943. With characteristic professional absentminded- 
ness, the Editors did nothing about protecting the name, although with 
the appearance of a fashion magazine in New York called “et cetera’ 
(“a source book for the mink and monocle set’’) in May 1946, they 
began to worry about it. They ceased worrying, however, when no 
further issues of “et cetera’ appeared. In 1948 students at Tulane 
University started a magazine called "ETC., A Literary Review.” The 
student-editor soon thereafter wrote a handsome letter of apology for 
having inadvertently used a name already in use. There seems to have 
been no second issue of this magazine either. 

In 1959 the Electro Tec Corporation of South Hackensack, N.J., 
made an application for the registration of the name, "ETCetera,” an 
employees’ newsletter. An agreement was drawn up between ISGS 
and the Electro Tec Corporation through the good offices of Mr. 
Robbins which will leave the two organizations undisturbed in the 
use of these two similar names, “ETC.” and “ETCetera,” in entirely 
dissimilar contexts. 

The Editors of ETC. and the directors of ISGS are profoundly 
grateful to Mr. Robbins for his work in securing legal protection for 
the name of this journal—something that should have been done 
long ago. 


ALMOST FIVE MONTHS have elapsed since the last issue of ETC. 
appeared, although it is supposedly a quarterly. The present (Spring 
1960) issue appears in September, and if the next six issues thereafter 
appear regularly at two month intervals, the Autumn 1961 issue will 
appear in September 1961, and we shall be caught up! (It isn’t very 
likely, but it’s pleasant to think about.) 


THERE ARE REASONS for the delay of the current issue. The 
Editor was lecturing in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and West 
Germany, for seven weeks ending May 13. As part of the American 
Specialists Program of the U.S. State Department, it was his task to 
lecture on general semantics to linguistic and philosophical societies, 
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university students, faculties of English and American literature, and 
public audiences in twenty or more Scandinavian and German cities. 
A report of this lecture tour will appear in a subsequent issue. After 
the European trip there was the San Francisco State College seminar 
in “Problems in Practical Communication’’ at Asilomar, June 12 to 17. 
Then Summer Session at the University of Hawaii, June 20 to July 
29. Then the International Conference on General Semantics in 
Honolulu, July 29 to August 4. Then the Post-Conference Seminar in 
General Semantics, sponsored by the University of Hawaii Department 
of Speech, ending August 19. All these events, which will be duly 
reported in ETC., have been exciting and gratifying, but they have 
also been incompatible with regularity in our publication schedule. 


OSLO, NORWAY, is the place of origin of a new, significant journal, 
Inquiry: An Interdisciplinary Journal of Philosophy and the Social 
Sciences (Oslo University Press). Arne Naess is editor, Eivind Stor- 
heim is managing editor. This quarterly purposes to “‘stimulate re- 
search on problems common to philosophy and the various disciplines 
in the behavioral and social sciences.’’ Particular attention is to be 
directed to bridge-building across the crevices which separate the 
social disciplines. The journal will be published in English. Inquiry 


may be addressed at Karl Johansgt. 47, Olso; the annual subscription 
is $2.50 plus $1 postage. 


GENERAL SEMANTICS was featured in an issue of The Island 
Lantern, monthly publication of the inmates of the U.S. Penitentiary 
at McNeil Island, Washington. The cover diagram of the structural 
differential and an introductory article were by E. L. Vargas, and a 
more extensive article, “Linguistic Witchcraft,” was written by Don 
Myers. A general semantics class was recently formed at the prison. 


HANS H. TOCH of the department of psychology, Michigan State 
University, and Nicholas Johnson, associate professor of law, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), have been newly elected to the board 
of directors of ISGS, along with Anatol Rapoport and Earl C. Kelly, 
who have been re-elected, all of them to three-year terms. Dr. Toch’s 
first contribution to ETC. was “How Are Data Interpreted? A Trans- 
actional View,” in the Special Issue on Transactional Psychology 
(Summer 1955). Further writings of Dr. Toch are scheduled for 
early publication. Mr. Johnson, who recently has been clerk to Su- 
preme Court Justice Hugo Black, is the first second-generation general 
semanticist to serve on the Board, being the son of Wendell Johnson, 
author of People in Quandaries (1946). Lloyd Morain continues as 
president of ISGS; Elizabeth Carr as vice-president. 
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JOHNSON D. HILL, chairman of the board, Atlas Life Insurance 
Company, is coauthor with Walter E. Stuermann of Philosophy and 
the American Heritage (Philosophical Library, 1960). Rejecting 
current trends toward technical problems in logical empiricism and 
the intense subjectivism of existentialism, this book calls for a resur- 
rection of philosophy as an interdisciplinary study. The book attempts 
to weave together the main political, economic, social, and religious 
fibers of American society and to advance the contention that the 
right of suffrage is the key to the preservation of other human free- 
doms and to the achievement of self-determination among any people. 


THE GENERAL SEMANTICS INFORMATION CENTER—the pro- 
posed micro-film library in which it is hoped to collect the entire 
literature of general semantics, indexed for rapid information retrieval 
and kept up-to-date—is a little closer to becoming an actuality because 
of more than $600 collected at the final luncheon of the Honolulu 
Conference, August 4. Although eventually much more money will 
be needed, the present sum enables the purchase of supplies, index 
cards, and a sample indexing of some of the literature, so that pro- 
cedures may be tested and plans made for further steps in the project. 
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commentary on current developments in psychology 
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The Journal of Communication is devoted to the 
publication of articles written by research workers, 
theoreticians, and practitioners from almost every state 
in the United States and from eleven foreign countries; 
and from many fields of endeavor who are interested 
in and working on problems of communication. It 
makes possible the continuing exchange of ideas and 
information concerning the problems of communica- 
tion. This broad objective is approached through four 
specific tasks which the society has set for itself: 


To study the nature of communication and its 
functions in our society. 


To aid and encourage individuals or groups work- 
ing to improve the communicative process. 


To evaluate current training in communication. 


To provide for the exchange and distribution of 
information about communication among all who 
share an interest in the subject. 


Subscription price to libraries and institutions is $4.00 per 
year. Membership is $5.00 per year. Write to Dr. Carl H. 
Weaver, Executive Secretary, Central Michigan University, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
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The discovery of nuclear energy and the widespread interest 
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It is the aim of Impact to present original studies and articles 
on the effect of the new scientific developments on our 
changing society. The contributors—who in the past have 
included Alexander King, Jean Coursagel, Pierre Auger, 
Magens Westergaard, J. W. E. H. Sholto Douglas, William 
E. Dick, Olof Kinberg, Ashley Montague, Eugene Rabino- 
vitch—deal with every aspect of science in our life, from 
popularization of science to the challenge of the spaceship, 
from scientific crime detection to local energy sources, from 
soilless cultivation to the social and scientific role of modern 
medicine. 
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in scientific progress and the advancement of society. 
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The study of style in language is not the exclusive province of the 
literary critic, for it is apparent that the linguist, the psychologist, the 
anthropologist, and the philosopher are also concerned with aspects. of 
verbal and literary style. The question therefore arises: Will interaction 
between these various disciplines result in a clearer understanding of 
‘the nature and characteristics of style and literary process? Style in 
Language addresses itself to precisely this question. It is based on the 
proceedings of a conference held at Indiana University in the Spring of 
1958, and presents papers and round-table discussion by distinguished 
representatives of six different disciplines: anthropology, folklore, 
linguistics, literary criticism, philosophy, and psychology. This con- 
ference represented the first systematic attempt to bring the resources 
of several different disciplines to bear on such elusive concepts as 
‘style’, ‘literature’, and ‘poetic language’. The book is important not 
so much for the answers it provides as for the issues it raises (e.g., the 
amenability of style and literature to quantitative or scientific analysis). 
While illustrating basic differences of approach among the various 
disciplines, the book also explores the possibilities for genuine inter- 
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